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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
38th Annual Conference 


HOTEL GARY, GARY, INDIANA 
October 23, 24, 25, 1929 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The first general session of the Indiana 
Library Association was held in the ball 
room of the Hotel Gary, at 1:30 P. M. Frank 
H. Whitmore, President of the I. L. A., pre- 
sided. He introduced Judge Ora L. Wilder- 
muth, President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Gary public library, who welcomed 
the librarians to Gary, and told of the rapid 
growth of the city of Gary, and of the 
organization of the Gary public library. 

Mr. Whitmore read greetings from An- 
drew Keogh, President of the American Li- 
brary Association, and from Frederick Mel- 
cher, of New York, editor of Publishers 
Weekly. 


COMMITTEES 


The President announced the following 
committees: 
Nominating, 
Margaret A. Wade, Chairman 
Hazel B. Warren 
Bess Lanham. 
Auditing, 
Katherine B. Frazee. Chairman 
Edith Thompson 
Ruth Bean. 
Resolutions, 
Miriam Netter, Chairman 
Marcia Furnas 
Pearl McConnell. 
Dr. George B. Utley 
Mr. Whitmore then introduced Dr. George 
B. Utley, librarian, Newberry library, Chi- 
cago, who talked about Book selection—a 
delight and a problem. Dr. Utley stressed 
the librarian’s responsibility in selecting new 


books for his readers and indorsed the. 


adoption by libraries of a “double standard” 
of high-grade fact-giving books and the less 


valuable but more entertaining books of 
popular fiction. 

“We librarians all have been brought up 
on the story of the college professor who 
said, ‘Harvard pays me a salary for doing 
what I should like to do even if I were not 
paid for it.’ We feel that way about our 
jobs. We enjoy our work for the work’s 
sake and for those we receive compensations 
which are not in dollars and cents. We rec- 
ognize that in library work, as in other 
work, there is a certain amount of routine 
and drudgery—things which have to be done 
in order to keep the wheel turning—but 
most of our work is a delight and a source 
of keen enjoyment and pleasure. 

“But for most of us there is an especially 
keen delight in the selection of books for 
our patrons. This business is truly a de- 
light, but just as truly is it a problem. 

“Books are only pieces of printed paper 
until they come in contact’ with life around 
them,” said an English librarian, “and in 
selecting books it is our responsibility to see 
that books are chosen which will appeal to 
those who see them and handle them so that 
they may come in contact with the life 
around them. 

“We never should lose sight of the object 
for which books are selected. We never 
should choose them because they are cheap, 
because they are advertised as bargains or 
because we personally happen to be inter- 
ested in the particular matter they contain. 
We do not build up libraries for our own 
profit or delectation. 

“The only reason or justification for buy- 
ing a book for a public library is the belief 
that it will be of use or enjoyment or inspir- 
ation to some person. ‘An unused book,’ 
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says Drury, in his forthcoming book on 
Book Selection, ‘is an unprofitable servant, 
however worthy it may be in itself.’ 

“So far as possible the books we choose 
should have relation to the other books we 
already have. We should have some book— 
not merely an encyclopedia or a magazine 
article—on every proper subject which a 
well balanced reader is likely to want. There 
are too many librarians who cannot give an 
inquiring reader even one well written and 
authoritative book on many of the main 
subjects on the broad highway of human 
thought and activity. Library publicity 
starts in book selection, and it is folly to 
advertise something we are not prepared to 
give. 

“Bishop Creighton, the English historian, 
once said, ‘Small books on a great subject 
are a disadvantage rather than an advan- 
tage’. I am convinced he meant small in 
brain-power rather than avoirdupois. 

“Just now we are suffering from the ‘tyr- 
anny of the trivial.’ Too many books and 
magazines ar« being printed which should 
not see the light of day. I am talking now 
of quality, not morals, although there is 
something to be said on the latter score. 

“Do not feel that you must apologize if 
your library does not have all the new 
books; rather, perhaps, would there be occa- 
sion for apology if we overwhelmed the pub- 
lic with all the latest trash instead of offer- 
ing a selection from the printing press. On 
the other hand, from the practical point of 
view, the best book is not always the one to 
put into the hands of some readers. Often- 
times the best book will be ‘way over the 
heads’ of some readers. 

“For many of us the selection of fiction 
is the more difficult of the two branches of 
book selection and the one in which the most 
troublesome problems lie. 

“T have told you we ought to keep the 
standard of our fact-giving books as high 
as possible. Theoretically we should be just 
as strict and just as rigid in upholding the 
standard in the realms of imaginative liter- 
ature. Practically, however, I think we 
cannot be, and that we pay too high a price 
if we try. Our fiction is our drawing card. 
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These books are the books that are talked 
about. 

“We should like to keep the standard up 
to Galsworthy and Willa Cather. But our 
readers insist on having the latest murder 
mystery and, worse yet, those wretchedly 
troublesome sex stories! 

“Dear me! What to do? 

“TI believe we are quite justified in having 
a double standard, if you please, for non- 
fiction as high as possible and guarded with 
zealous care, and for fiction—a frank realiz- 
ation that people read novels for relaxation, 
for a thrill, for the latest, for that which is 
talked about, and that we are warranted 
in recognizing these things and appreciat- 
ing frankly the different purposes in these 
two classes of books. 

“Of course, I realize the great danger— 
that many people will be content to read 
trashy and mediocre books. Well, so be it 
if it must be so. But it will not be so, with 
all, and we are facing a condition and not 
a theory in this whole troublesome and vex- 
ing problem over the latest novels hot from 
the press, many of them verily so hot that 
they are a long time in cooling—but when 
they cool, how cold, alas, they are. 

“But if we are justified in lowering the 
standard of fiction from what we would like 
to have it, let it be understood that this 
applies only to books for adults. We can- 
not be too careful in our selections for chil- 
dren. Here, truly, let conservatism be a 
virtue! 

“Book selection, in its real sense, is not a 
department of the library’s work; it is 
rather a warp that runs through the entire 
texture and holds all together into a well 
developed whole.” 


Miss Margaret Reynolds 


Miss Margaret Reynolds, librarian, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, read 
a paper on Business Builders. 

“Years ago John Cotton Dana thought 
that the public libraries were neglecting the 
business men. The results of his straight 
thinking are seen now in the Newark busi- 
ness branch. It may not be possible for 
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all of us to have maierial such as Newark 
and Indianapolis, but it is possible to have 
material in our libraries which will attract 
business men. The largest single class in 
a smaller city which the library should at- 
tempt to serve first is that of retail mer- 
chandising and includes all those engaged 
in the business of selling to the consumer 
the necessities and the luxuries of life.” 

Five magazines were suggested as of in- 
terest to owners, buyers, salesmen, adver- 
tisers, and all those employed in the various 
processes of retail trade from the large de- 
partment store to the corner grocery. The 
magazines were: System, Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, Sales Management, Advertising and 
Selling, and Printers Ink. Miss Reynolds 
recommended pamphlet material which may 
be obtained free: Survey of the petroleum 
industry, by Robert Fowler, Wade Bros., 
55 Broadway, New York City; Glimpses of 
banking history, issued by First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee. The National 
City company issues Economic Conditions 
each month. 

Some public documents are useful. The 
seventh edition of Commercial and indus- 
trial organizations of the United States 
lists for the first time the secretaries of all 
national, international and interstate organ- 
izations. 

Miss Ethel Cleland furnished mimeo- 
graphed lists on various business subjects 
which include accounting, personnel work, 
modern advertising and investment trusts. 

Books that are popular in libraries: 
Scott and Howard. Influencing men in 

business. 

Bingham and Freyd. Procedures in em- 
ployment psychology. 

Leffingwell. Office management. 

Kester. Accounting theory (This is the 

Accountant’s Bible.) 

Gerstenberg. Financial organization and 
management of business. 

Kemmerer. A.B. C. of the Federal Reserve 
system. 

Chamberlain. Principles of bond investment 

(This is the bond man’s Bible.) 

Badger. Investment principles and prac- 
tices.° 


Stockwell. How to read a financial state- 
ment. 

Baxter. Chain store distribution and man- 
agement. 

Bennett. Aviation, its commercial and 
financial aspects. 


One useful reference book on business is 
Crowell’s Dictionary of business and finance. 

In his first book Stuart Chase pleads for 
reform in the technical crudities of civiliza- 
tion. In Your money’s worth, he attacks 
the evils of advertising. Now, in Men and 
machines, he analyzes machinery as con- 
cerned with human life beginning with the 
alarm clock, and tracing the mechanical 
conveniences used by a man before going to 
his office. 

Herbert Hoover said, “This civilization is 
not going to depend so much on what we 
do when we work as on what we do in our 
time off. We are organizing the produc- 
tion of leisure. We need better organiza- 
tion for its consumption.” What are we 
giving the business man to read? Is he 
reading the books in your library? 


Einar Mose 


Einar Mose, reference librarian, John 
Crerar library, Chicago, read a paper on 
Some basic technical books suitable for gen- 
eral library use. 

Mr. Mose began by saying that in order 
to do technical work to any extent the gen- 
eral library must have not only some basic 
technical books but many, and the success 
of the technical librarian in finding the 
right answer to the question, the correct or 
sufficient information on various technical 
matters depends highly, in many cases only, 
on technical journals and society publica- 
tions. Many of the common daily questions 
pertaining to technical subjects can, luckily, 
be answered in a more or less satisfactory 
way by the help of some basic technical 
reference books which are within the means 
of even the small public library. 

Mr. Mose named a number of books from 
each class in the 600 group of the decimal 
classification, with those books in mind par- 
ticularly useful in Indiana. A few of the 
titles follow: - 
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Deinhardt. Illustrated technical dictionary. 

Hopkins. The Scientific American cyclope- 
dia of receipts. 

Hiscox. Henley’s twentieth century formu- 
las. 

Walker. Walker on patents. 

Usher. A history of mechanical inventions. 

There is no basic text in the field of engi- 
neering, but the general library can get 
along very nicely by having on its shelves 
a collection of outstanding handbooks, such 
as, 

Trautwein. The civil engineer’s pocketbook. 

Merriman. American civil engineer’s hand- 
book. 

Pierce. A handbook of formulas and tables 
for engineers. 

Libraries located in railroad centers 
would do well to buy the Locomotive cyclo- 
pedia of American practice. Richey, Elec- 
tric railway handbook is a handbook of 
electric railway engineering suitable for the 
small library. 

The mining engineer’s Bible is Peele, 
Mining enginzer’s handbook. Zern, Coal 
miner’s pocketbook should be of interest and 
use in several Indiana libraries, 

Every library needs some outstanding 
work on the automobile industry. Dyke’s 
Automobile and gasoline engine encyclope- 
dia is good; also Page’s The Model A Ford 
car. Books on aircraft are in great demand. 
Titles good for a small library are: 
Aeronautical chamber of commerce. 

craft yearbook. 

Colvin. The aircraft handbook. 
Page. Everybody’s aviation guide. 


Air- 


Visit to the Branches 


At the close of Mr. Mose’s talk, the libra- 
rians went for a ride over the city and a 
visit to the branches of the Gary public 
library. They were the guests of the public 
library and the Gary Chamber of Commerce 
on this trip. 


BANQUET 


The banquet and evening session was 
held in the ball room of the Hotel Gary, 
with President Whitmore in charge. 
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Dr. William M. McGovern 


This noted traveler, whose latest books, 
To Lhasa in disguise, and Jungle paths and 
Inca ruins, are considered two of the best 
travel books published in the United States 
this year, delivered the keynote address on 
the banquet program which witnessed the 
gathering of more than three hundred libra- 
rian-delegates and their guests. 

In Dr. McGovern the Hoosier librarians 
found, a tall, humorous Irishman with un- 
ruly hair, whose cultured air and scholarly 
speech belied years spent on the desert and 
veldt and in the jungles of two continents. 
The Literature of exploration was the sub- 
ject of his address. 

“For myself,” he said, “I find that the 
more I try to settle down, the more I feel 
the urge to roam; and the more I roam, the 
more I feel that gnawing hunger for a 
hearth, a comfortable chair, a pipe, a couple 
of purring cats and a wife and a child or 
two. 

“The common idea of an explorer is all 
wrong. My friends won’t believe me when 
I tell them that I love my fireside better 
than my campfire, and that I don’t prefer 
the trials and travail through jungles and 
over deserts to the comforts of my metro- 
politan clubs. 

“The layman’s common idea of an ex- 
plorer is an upstanding brute of a man of 
six feet or more, equipped with a pair of 
shoulders capable of accommodating the 
weight of a grand piano and with a coun- 
tenance as tanned and weatherbeaten as 
that of a New England cod fisher. 


“Strangely enough, most explorers whom 
I have known were skinny men with sunken 
chests and erratic nerves and countenances 
that didn’t or wouldn’t tan. 

“When the World war broke out in 1914, 
I, a British subject, attempted four times 
to enlist in some branch of the king’s ser- 
vice. On each of these occasions I was re- 
jected by the recruiting surgeon on account 
of a weak heart. 

“At the close of the war I made my expe- 
dition into Tibet, climbed heart-breaking 
mountainsides with a 35-pound pack on my 
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shoulders, suffered untold indignities, pri- 
vation and torture and am here today to 
tell about it. 

“It is not my object to bore you with a 
recital of my physical powers. I merely 
want to point out that in my experience it 
has always been the skinny little runt, wiry, 
and with a spirit unquenchable, who has 
come through with colors flying in the end. 

“You will perhaps not believe me when I 
say that I dislike making myself uncom- 
fortable. Right now I am organizing an- 
other expedition and I am proceeding with 
the business against my will. Sprawled in 
my easy chair at home or at my club, I 
shudder at the thought of sleeping on the 
ground, drinking foul water, living on yak 
flesh and perhaps herbs and roots and 
knowing the constant irk of reptiles, wild 
beasts, hostile natives and arrogant ele- 
ments. 

“But I know that once my expedition be- 
gins to take form, the old thrill of the safari 
will come back to me and I will be impa- 
tient to be on the trail. 

“Wearing a beard a foot long and trou- 
sers of crazy-quilt patchwork, I will be 
carried in state in a hammock to be greeted 
effusively by a savage king or prince, or a 
quartet of savage kings or princes. I will 
be toasted and cheered and dined and wined 
until my ego is completely satisfied. Then 
I will come home and swear at the cook be- 
cause my tenderloin is too rare or because 
my coffee is tepid. Women will do well to 
heed this warning, ‘Never marry an ex- 
plorer.’ In the first place, he spends less 
time at home than a transoceanic flier and, 
in the second place, there is no pleasing him 
when he is at home.” 

In that part of his address which touched 
upon the literature of exploration, which 
he traced from the time of the ancient 
Greeks to the present day, Dr. McGovern 
declared that Marco Polo, noted Italian ex- 
plorer, was indirectly responsible for the 
discovery of America by Columbus in 1492. 

“This statement,” he said, “ceases to be 
astonishing when it is remembered that the 
tales of wealth brought back by him from 
far Cathay, where he ven‘ured on his fabled 


journey, were the instruments that caused 
men like Columbus to seek a new route to 
the orient. The main route, you will remem- 
ber, was controlled by the Moslems and the 
Portuguese had not yet discovered that they 
could sail to India and Cathay by venturing 
around Africa. 

“Columbus, when he discovered America, 
was not seeking a new world but a new 
route to Asia where, according to Messr. 
Marco Polo, natives used a strange fluid 
(oil) for lighting purposes, and burned 
rocks (coal) for fuel. 

“Marco Polo, in his day, was heralded as 
an inimitable liar, but it is conceded today 
that he was the first person to acquaint 
Europe with the uses of coal and oil. 

“Pioneers and explorers who followed 
Columbus sought a new route to Asia. There 
was Hendrik Hudson who sailed up the St. 
Lawrence and inquired of the Indians the 
way to Canton and there was Capt. John 
Smith, who sought a new highway across 
the seas to Calcutta. These men all were 
driven to their ventures by the tales of 
Marco Polo. 

“Tales of their experiences left behind 
them by the early explorers reveal that 
they were incapable of jotting down hair- 
raising events properly on paper. Hence 
we of this later day have lost a good deal of 
the glamor and thrills that attended their 
heroic exploits. 

“England, in recent years, has fallen by 
the wayside in the races of the explorers. 
Englishmen who conquered the jungles of 
Rhodesia and braved death in their endeav- 
ors came back to London and chronicled 
their experiences in books, only to be re- 
warded, say, with a circulation of 500. A 
book that sold a thousand copies was con- 
sidered a best seller. Explorers have got 
to live and it has been the failure of the 
British layman to respond to the efforts of 
their explorers that has discouraged their 
‘jungle heroes.’ 

“America, I may say, is a land of travel 
writers rather than of explorers. The 
American explorer has made the happy dis- 
covery that the land to explore is the land 
that is known. 
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“Not long ago my publisher sent me a 
manuscript on the country of Albania and 
asked me to criticise it. I studied the work 
and returned it to the publisher, informing 
him that it was excellently wrought and 
filled with possibilities of a ‘best seller.’ 
Months passed by and the book was not pub- 
lished. Encountering the publisher one 
day, I asked him why the book never had 
reached the printery. 

“ Alas,’ he replied, ‘our friend made the 
fatal mistake of writing about Albania, and 
who is there, pray, who knows anything 
about that country? Now if he had only 
written something about Greece—’ 


“You Americans, good business men that 
you are, write travel tales about things 
and places that are known, and your books 
therefore enjoy good sales. 


“Another happy idea that has been cap- 
tured and successfully employed by the 
American explorer is that of conveying to 
his readers the impression that he is both 
spiritually. and materially ‘broke.’ Your 
William Beeve, who is notoriously well off, 
was the leader in this movement, I believe. 

“One has to be spiritually, if not mate- 
rially, ‘broke’ in order to write exploration 
literature that will sell.” 


The explorer’s talk was followed by the 


presentation of Booth Tarkington’s play, 
“Bimbo, the Pirate,” produced and enacted 
by the dramatic club of the Gary library 
under the direction of Miss Mildred Gott- 
lieb. Cast of the play, a one-act drama, 
included Miss Gottlieb, Ruth Hughes Scott, 
Mildred C. Becker, Lyndell Martling, Cath- 
erine Johnson Amderes, Orpha Maud Peters 
and Mabel Tinkham. Hazel Geier assisted 
Miss Gottlieb as a director. 

Two musical offerings by Lida Browning 
White, Gary pianist-composer, and Miss 
Margaret Louise Hayes, local violin-cellist, 
furnished entertainment during the banquet 
progrem. Numbers played by Mrs. White 
were “Country Garden,” by Percy A Grain- 
ger, and a theme on “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” Mrs. White’s own composition. 
Miss Hayes, accompanied by her mother, 
Mrs. W. H. Hayes, played “The Swan,” by 
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Saint-Saens, “Spinning Song” by Golter- 
mann and “Traumerei” by Schumann. 

The program was concluded with the 
presentation by members of the Gary li- 
brary staff of a gift of remembrance to Miss 
Orpha Maud Peters, assistant Gary libra- 
rian, who has rounded out her 20th year of 
service with the Steel City library. The 
presentation was made by William J. Ham- 
ilton, city librarian, who dwelt on Miss 
Peters’s long and faithful service, in a 
short address. 


Cataloging Round Table 


Miss Florence Allman, Hammond, presiding 

Miss Helen M. Clark, State Library, 
talked on The use of the unit card in cata- 
loging. She pointed out its advantages to 
both the small and large libraries. Miss 
Clark said that the unit system is used at 
the summer session of library school. Miss 
Akers’ Simple cataloging was used as a 
text. 

Mrs. Verna Pate, Indianapolis public 
library, discussed cataloging for the 
branches. She particularly stressed the 
question Who should do the cataloging, the 
branch librarian, or the central cataloging 
department? A general discussion on the 
use of the shelf-list and the filing of branch 
catalog cards followed. 

Miss Grace Walker, Evansville public 
library, presented her views on cataloging 
from the reference viewpoint. The import- 
ance of correlating the reference and cata- 
loging work was her theme. This was a 
large round table, fifty-eight in attendance. 


County Libraries Round Table 


Mrs. Grace Stingly Mason, Rochester, 
presiding. 


The first topic of discussion, What the 
county librarian should know about rural 
life, was presented by Miss Margaret Win- 
ning, of the Fort Wayne-Allen county li- 
brary. Although “everything” should be 
known, a few things were emphasized; the 
county librarian and her fitness; the gen- 
eral characteristics, the desires and needs 
of rural people as a whole and in separate 
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localities; the scope of work and the work- 
ers in other county projects; and the play 
side of rural communities. 

The second topic, The cost of book truck 
service—is it worth while?, was analyzed 
by Miss Edna Holden, county librarian, of 
the Logansport-Cass county library. She 
named two phases—the running expense of 
the truck itself and the expense of those 
operating the truck. For the first she had 
worked out a chart taking data from seven 
different libraries, showing the kind of 
truck, initial cost, yearly mileage, cost per 
mile, tax rate received, circulation per cap- 
ita, and cost of circulation per capita. Cost 
is regulated very much by size of territory 
covered and condition of roads. In answer 
to letters written to libraries using the book 
truck service in various states, it was gen- 
erally agreed that this method was best. 


Another type of county library service 
was brought out by Miss Gladys Walker, 
librarian, Columbus-Bartholomew county 
library, with the third topic, Branches and 
stations—establishment and maintenance. 
She took the establishment of deposits, 
branches and schoolroom libraries in Bar- 
tholomew county as an example. First the 
county was studied as a whole, then deposit 
stations were determined by population, 
means of transportation, needs and proper 
housing and care. The collections were 
then made up, taking into account the size, 
character and type of the locality. The 
branch was the direct outgrowth of the de- 
posit. After establishment, the method of 
procedure was touched on, emphasizing the 
important features of personal supervision. 
Service was here found to cost an average 
of seven and one-third cents per circulation. 

In the general discussion which followed, 
all agreed that a uniform method of count- 
ing school room collections was needed. 
According to A. L. A. and state reports 
these figures could not be included, as they 
were not “home use.” 

D. E. Nivins, a library visitor from Bula- 
wago, Rhodesia, South Africa, sketched in 
a very interesting manner, the library situ- 
ation in South Africa. 
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Small Public Libraries Round Table 


Mrs. Anne Metzger, South Whitley, 
presiding 


In opening the discussion of What the 
people read, Miss Minta Stone, Bedford, 
said: 

“It is startling to us as librarians to find 
that statistics from World’s Work show 
that a nation of 120 million souls reads less 
than one book per capita while eating ten 
dollars’ worth of candy per person. News 
of aviation and all stories about flying have 
a wide appeal. In other useful arts there 
are more requests for books on drafting and 
art. Travel books are always useful. Sax- 
on’s Fabulous New Orleans brims over with 
a past life. People read and enjoy this. 
They come for more and we give them 
Father Mississippi. Bower’s Tragic Era 
reveals the portraits of an epoch of the re- 
construction days and is richly painted 
with authentic facts.” 

Old books and new, was.introduced by 
Mrs. G. B. Bunyan, Kendallville. This 
paper stressed the idea that our older books 
are more worth while than those coming off 
the press today. Publishers are realizing 
this and are making the old editions more 
attractive by using larger type and better 
illustrations. The old books or rather new 
editions of such books as David Copperfield 
and Ben Hur are being used on high school 
reading lists and are launched upon the 
road to a new popularity. 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Libra- 
ries, indorsed the use of old books, in a short 
talk following Mrs. Bunyan’s paper. Miss 
Ahern said, “The publishers are succeeding 
in making the old books so attractive that I 
verily believe our high school people are cul- 
tivating a better taste for old classics than 
our younger adults. The chief problem we - 
encounter in our attempt to get children to 
read older books is the matter of the first 
few pages. It might be well to encourage 


the reader to start the book at the end of 
the first ‘boring’ chapter or two and read 
the first few pages after he has finished 
the book.” 

Some every day problems, was presented 
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by Miss Lola Nolte, Mount Vernon. Miss 
Nolte thought that the librarian’s greatest 
problem every day the library is open is that 
of matching book and reader, getting the 
reader’s attention directed to suitable books 
and giving him ideas of what is good as 
well as what is new. 

Miss Mary Louise Fitton, librarian at 
Hanover College, and Miss Dorothy Agness, 
librarian of Royal Center public library, 
participated in this discussion. Miss Fitton 
said that some publicity does not increase 
the circulation of a college library but it 
does serve to identify the circulation of a 
college library more closely with the class 
room. The bulletin board is the most effi- 
cient medium of advertising in any library. 
You have to advertise if you would circulate 
books. Being a librarian is not such a far 
cry from being a salesman or a storekeeper. 
We must display our wares, or advertise 
them, if we would ‘sell’ them. A bulletin 
board can make patrons stop and study, or 
it can be untidy and messy and entirely un- 
productive o* any good. A library, in order 
to be successful, must keep up a steady 
stream of internal publicity. 

Miss Agnes pointed out that if the library 
and librarian are to prevail upon more peo- 
ple to read more and better books they must 
keep up a never-ending campaign of pub- 
licity and in this the bulletin board is an 
asset. Change displays on boards frequently 
and arrange in an attractive manner. The 
number and size depends upon available 
space. 


Children’s Work Round Table 


Miss Marian A. Webb, Fort Wayne, 
presiding 


Miss Louise M. Husband, assistant libra- 
rian at New Harmony, in her paper, Juve- 
nile book selection, introduced some of her 
own excellent and original poetry. “During 
the first seven years of its life,” she also 
said, “a child is learning a greater number 
of things than its brain will absorb for the 
remainder of his life. We should exercise 
meticulous care, therefore, on how we im- 
press it. We should people a child’s realm 
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with good things and should use common 
sense, and a great deal of it, in selecting our 
children’s books. A book primarily should 
be a source of happiness, next it should be 
colorful and educational. I am a champion 
of modern books for children. I think they 
hold a deep richness which makes them at 
once more attractive and educational than 
many of the old.” 

Miss Ruth Hayward, children’s librarian, 
Hammond, spoke on Contact with children 
through the school. Miss Hayward empha- 
sized school visiting and talks to classes in 
the library. If the librarian can make only 
one visit to the school, it is best to combine 
instruction with a book talk. She told about 
their summer reading plan. Reading lists 
were compiled which tied up with subjects 
the children would study next year. When 
a child read a book the list was stamped 
opposite the title and all lists were checked 
in the fall. Miss Hayward stressed the use 
of book lists in work with school children. 

Making the children’s room attractive, by 
Miss Willodeen Price, Fort Wayne, was full 
of practical ideas for children’s rooms. She 
spoke of the use of a few well-made posters, 
using such material as that issued by Rand 
McNally, The Youth’s Companion historical 
series, Child Welfare association, and rail- 
way and steamship folders. Children enjoy 
displays of special collections of books and 
exhibits. Exhibits of wild flowers native 
to Indiana, dolls, ship models and transpor- 
tation have been popular in the Fort Wayne 
library. Scrap books may be made from 
book jackets, authors’ pictures and dis- 
carded books, and Miss Price displayed a 
number used in her library. In addition to 
all these aids, the children’s room must be 
well kept, well lighted, and furnished with 
comfortable chairs and tables. 

Miss Lucile M. Harris, children’s libra- 
rian of the Anderson public library, dis- 
cussed Story telling and club work. This is 
an activity that may be old and trite to li- 
brarians but to the ever oncoming and ad- 
vancing hordes of children it is always a 
new experience and delight. Children are 
always very favorable toward book clubs. 
The Anderson schools give credit for books 
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read. When telling stories to children it is 
well to have at least two stories and a poem, 
one for the little ones and one for the older 
children. The right kind of poem will 
please both. 


Reference and Local History Round Table 


Miss Margaret Gilmore, DePauw 
University, presiding 


Miss Flora M. Case, of Mishawaka, gave 
an interesting paper on Help wanted for 
the reference room. Miss Case had sent 
out questionnaires to librarians asking ques- 
tions concerning the purchase of subscrip- 
tion books, needed reference books, revi- 
sions, reference instruction for patrons and 
advertisement of our wares. 

In response to the query about subscrip- 
tion books, most libraries limit their pur- 
chases very strictly, waiting for the A. L. A. 
Booklist and Pacific Northwest Committee 
to report on the set in question. The re- 
sponses to the inquiry New reference books 
needed? particularly mentioned biography 
of present day writers. 

The request for titles that need revision 
met a more unified response and the group 
voted that the following should be revised: 
Bliss. Cyclopedia of social reform. 

Monroe. Cyclopedia of education. 
Lippincott. Gazetteer of the world. 
A. L. A. Portrait index. 

Most libraries reported that they gave 
library instruction to students. 

Miss Estelle Wolf, reference librarian, 
Indiana University, in a paper on Adult 
education as it relates to the librarian, put 
the question Do librarians have courses of 
study and intellectual contacts specially 
designed to meet the problems in their field 
of service? Many lists are given, bibliogra- 
phies, and courses of study but these do not 
suffice. Each librarian must be a library 
adviser. 

Indiana historical items published in the 
last two years, by Mrs. Grace Osterhus, 
South Bend, was an important paper and 
very interesting. Mrs. Osterhus said, 
“Most of our local history material comes 
from the newspapers and while it is of great 


importance to our own neighborhood, it is 
of interest to Indiana in general only so 
far as it represents a certain part of the 
state or typifies a certain period of time. 
There are some general rules, howveer, as 
to what to save in the way of clippings 
which hold good all over Indiana. 

“The last homes of the early settlers are 
disappearing, making way for filling sta- 
tions and apartment buildings. The same 
thing is true all over Indiana. I notice that 
the Indianapolis Star has been running a 
series of articles on old homes of that city. 
It often happens that some reporter is look- 
ing for material for a feature article for 
the Sunday edition of his paper and if -we 
librarians could only persuade these stray 
reporters to use the old homes in our neigh- 
borhood for the subject of a series of arti- 
cles, it would help the reporter and our 
local history files as well. 

“The Saturday Indianapolis News usually 
contains a feature article by William Her- 
schel. A few of the recent ones have been: 
Indiana’s responsibility for the design of 
the national emblem; Jacob Cox, artist; 
Indiana’s highest point; and an article deal- 
ing with the Pulaski celebrations. 

“The Indianapolis Star for September 8, 
1929, contained a biographical article about 
Johnny Appleseed, that quaint character of 
our early days. Other articles which have 
appeared in the Indianapolis Star include, 
Frederick Polley’s sketches of the historic 
and beauty spots of Indiana and the Gene- 
alogy department. Mrs. Kate Milner Rabb 
writes for it as do several other history 
lovers. The John Herron Art Institute’s 
column is full of art news and accounts of 
Indiana artists. 

“Beginning with the November 17th, 
1928, issue of the Indiana Farmer’s Guide, 
the story of Indiana is well told in a series 
of articles by A. E. Andrews. A couple of 
years ago they ran a series of articles on 
Legend and Lore of Indiana. Last year’s 
series was entitled When Indiana was far 
west. During the first part of 1928 the 
Prairie Farmer published a series of arti- 
cles on Men who have made Indiana. 

“Anniversary numbers of newspapers are 

















always valuable. The Peru Republican 
commemorated its 73d anniversary with 
such an edition on Friday, July 19th, this 
year. 

“Chambers of commerce will supply you 
with material. St. Joseph, Michigan, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, sent a book History of St. 
Joseph by L. B. Reber. 

“The extra number of the Indiana His- 
tory Bulletin, published in January, 1929, 
entitled Historical markers in Indiana, 
should be carefully preserved. The Indiana 
Probation News and Yearbooks of the Soci- 
ety of Indiana Pioneers are valuable. Last 
year, the Francis Vigo chapter of the D. A. 
R. of Vincennes, issued a neat little booklet 
The Harrison mansion.” 

The following books were mentioned: 
Bowers. The tragic era. 

James. The life of George Rogers Clark. 

Palmer. Clark on the Ohio. 

Thomas. Woodfill of the regulars. 

Harper. A Hoosier tramp. 

Pratt. The old crop in Indiana. 

Seebirt. Mwsic in Indiana. 

Historic background of South Bend, com- 
piled and published by Schuyler Colfax 

chapter of the D. A. R. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


This meeting was held at the Casino in 
the Lake Front Park and was a luncheon 
meeting. Mr. Whitmore presided and in- 
troduced the first speaker, a former resi- 
dent of Indiana, Professor O. D. Frank of 
the University of Chicago. 

“The dunes of Indiana,” Professor Frank 
told his audience, “have a spirit all their 
own, just as human beings, large cities and 
trees have souls. 

“The dunes and the lake from which they 
sprang have many strange moods. Only 
yesterday old Lake Michigan put on a pa- 
geant for you. Having lain passive all sum- 
mer long, she tossed her head suddenly, like 
a young colt that has been confined too long 
in a small pasture, arid ‘went on a tear’ just 
to show us that she has not fallen into a 
state of senile lethargy. There was some- 
thing majestic in the way she uprooted 
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trees, smashed houses and generally wrought 
mischief all along her shore line. 

“Your Indiana dunes are like a surprise 
party; there always is a new thrill awaiting 
you just around the corner. They are like 
a kaleidoscope, with ever a new slide to 
entertain one. 

“They are hospitable, yet thy are aloof; 
they are beautiful, yet they are awe-inspir- 
ing; they are majestic, yet they are sad; 
they are silent, yet they are filled with 
music and exquisite voices. 

“The dunes are a perpetual theater where 
scenes are changing constantly. Just now, 
after having presented their autumnal 
pageant of riotous colors, they are prepar- 
ing to present their joyous drama of spring 
when their gorgeous oaks and maples, now 
brown, bare and dead, will come to new life 
and flaunt their green banners in a cloud- 
less sky. 

“In the dunes one may never grow old. 
Ponce de Leon might have spared himself 
some time and trouble if he had come to 
Indiana instead of poking about futilely in 
the Everglades. I never feel so young as 
when I am in the dunes. Perhaps I should 
say that I never feel old when I tramp 
through their magnificent aisles. 

“The dunes have so many features that I, 
who am here to describe them for you, 
scarcely know where to begin. Let us begin 
with Lake Michigan, that great, turbulent 
giant who strove so valiantly to entertain 
you yesterday. 

“Once or twice in my 20 years among the 
dunes, I have seen the lake warm enough 
to swim in. Its beach is a veritable curio 
shop; also it is the scene of constant con- 
flict between the waves and the sands. 

“The dunes are building—even today. It 
is interesting—absorbing—to watch that 
master craftsman, the lake, wash up the 
sands from its bosom and fashion them into 
the great, ever-changing fore-dunes that 
form a sort of bulwark along the shore. 
Where the lashing waves tear out a tree a 
blowout will form. The process keeps up, 
never ceasing. 

“Beyond the fore-dunes are the staid and 

steady hermit dunes, their slopes covered 
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with flourishing plant life. At the base of 
their northerly slopes one finds the ‘dunes 
graveyards,’ where small forests of scrub 
pine and oak have lain covered with sand for 
no one knows how many years. 

“Near Dune Acres there was excavated 
recently a church which had been covered 
with sand for more than 40 years. 

“The flora of the dunes, which may be 
found from early spring to late autumn, is 
a panorama of beauty. There are innum- 
erable species of plant life which, though 
the dunes region is not their original home, 
thrive and prosper among the sands. There 
is the hare-bell, for instance, whose paternal 
home lies beyond the Arctic circle—and the 
tulips, carried up by the winds from the 
southland. 

“The dunes are never too hot and never 
too cold; they are never too wet and never 
too dry. They are ideal. It is for this rea- 
son, perhaps, that the plant life of the 
Arctic and the tropics thrives there. 

“There always is plenty of fruit to be 
found in the dunes. There is never a day 
when I need venture among them and go 
hungry, be it in winter or summer. 

“This wonderland, built by God for the 
people of Indiana, compares favorably with 
the Yellowstone, the Grand Canyon, or any 
other spot of scenic beauty on the North 
American continent. The well-known art- 
ist, Dudley, whose paintings of the dunes 
are conceded to be the best ever produced, 
once told me he would not attempt to paint 
the dunes’ sunsets as they are really because 
no one would believe that such gorgeous 
beauty existed anywhere. 

“The fact that this magnificent handi- 
work of God is situated almost in our back 
yards is apt to cause us to be unapprecia- 
tive of its wonders. We all should learn to 
know it more intimately.” 

Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan, member of the 
State Library and Historical Board, in her 
half hour talk told how it had been origin- 
ally planned to incorporate the Indiana 
dune-lands into the national park system, 
how the World war disrupted this proposal 
and how, after a hard fought but victorious 
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battle in the state legislature, the state park 
finally was established. 

“Strangely enough,” she said, “it was 
our Chicago friends who first started the 
movement to preserve the Indiana dunes. 
They saw what we somehow failed to see— 
that we were in possession of a wonderland 
which was of national importanace. 


“It was when the Chicagoans began to 
refer to the dunes as ‘our dunes’ that we 
Indianians first awakened and set about to 
secure what rightfully belonged to us. 

“The wonders of the dunes were known 
to the whole world long before the inaugura- 
tion of the movement for their preserva- 
tion. Previous to 1915 a band of European 
scientists who were planning to make a 
sight-seeing tour of the United States, were 
asked to name the scenic places they wished 
most to see. They named four, the Yellow- 
stone, the Yosemite, the Grand Canyon— 
and the Indiana dunes. 


“In 1915 a resolution recommending that 
our dunelands be incorporated into the sys- 
tem of national parks was introduced in 
the senate by Thomas Taggart, the late 
Hoosier democratic leader. It seemed for a 
time that the project was practically 
assured. 

“There was much in our favor. In the 
first place, the geographical location of the 
dunes assured easy access for that portion 
of the nation’s populace which otherwise 
was compelled to almost span the continent 
in order to reach the Yellowstone, the Yose- 
mite or the Grand Canyon. Then there 
was the unrivaled scenic beauty of the re- 
gion which gave assurance that the project 
would measure up to the government’s re- 
quirements for a national park. 

“But the World war ruined our fine 
scheme. Congress found itself confronted 
with demands for a vast amount of more 
pressing legislation and our plan was aban- 
doned to the shelf temporarily. Then, too, 
congress had no precedent for purchasing 
a national park, having obtained all our 
other national preserves as gifts from states 
or individuals. 
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“With the closing of the World war, we 
champions of the cause decided it would be 
more expedient to attempt to convert the 
beautiful tract into a state park. Accord- 
ingly in 1923, a bill containing this recom- 
mendation was introduced in the state legis- 
lature. 

“The bill encountered a multitude of ’ups 
and downs’. The morning of the ninth day 
found it still in the hands of the finance 
committee and every indication pointing to 
its postponement and ultimate demise. 

“The following day the bill was brought 
out upon the floor of the house without rec- 
ommendations by the committee to sink or 
swim. It swam! 

“The success we achieved was due largely 
to the encouragement we got from state 
Officials, successive governors and Col. Rich- 
ard Lieber, director of the Indiana depart- 
ment of conservation, who has kept his 
department free from political entangle- 
ments for five successive administrations. 

“Although out original plan called for 20 
miles of lake frontage, we received only 
three miles in the end. We were compelled 
to use gifts of $250,000 from Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, and $50,000 from Julius Rosen- 
wald to buy more land. Our limited finances 
made it impossible to make many improve- 
ments, and today, although I venture to say 
the park this year will realize more than 
$250,000 in paid admissions, we have no 
bath house, no sanitary provisions, no picnic 
grounds and none of the equipment which 
our park really deserves. 

“I would be guilty of gross neglect if I 
emitted to accredit a portion of the success 
we have achieved to W. P. Gleason, super- 
intendent of Gary Works of the Illinois 
Steel company and president of the Gary 
park board. Mr. Gleason, who has done 
more to develop Gary’s park program than 
any other man, built this magnificent refec- 
tory and municipal park with funds of 
$750,000 obtained, through his influence, 
from the United States Steel corporation. 

“I could attempt to regale you for hours 
with descriptions of the wonders of our— 
your—dunes. But no words that I might 
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utter could describe them so completely as 
the words of Theodore Jessup, a Chicago 
banker. Bankers have been called a ‘hard- 
headed’ lot and are alleged to possess little 
or no appreciation of beauty. Mr. Jessup 
contradicts this popular belief by saying of 
Indiana’s dunelands: 

““Here we have the work of a hundred 
times a thousand years by such artists as 
the glacier, water, wind and sun until we 
find a park, perfect, beautiful; a fairyland; 
a land of dreams; a land of remoteness; a 
land of long beaches; a land upon whose 
frail shores strong waves sometimes beat 
with a thunderous roar; a land so fair and 
so fine that no city park could be made to 
equal it, regardless of the expenditures of 
countless millions.’ ” 


Tea at Dune Acres 


The cars and busses that conveyed the 
members to the Casino after the meeting 
carried them on to Dune Acres eleven miles 
east on the Dunes highway. This gave an 
excellent idea of the extent, nature and 
size of the Indiana dune country. The 
view from the Club House gave an idea of 
its beauty though the weather unfortun- 
ately prevented more direct contact. Mrs. 
P. W. Seyl, chairman of the hostess com- 
mittee, was assisted in receiving the guests 
by Miss Grace Southwick, Mrs. W. Brown, 
Mrs. Ora Wildermuth, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Fisher, Mrs. William J. Hamilton and Miss 
Ina Martin. The clubhouse with its rustic 
interior and glowing fireplaces was made 
even more attractive with floral decorations 
of white chrysanthemums and Kordes roses. 
Yellow tapers also were used. This tea was 
very delightful and novel—even to the thrill 
of the Pike’s Peak climb up the dune. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Louis J. Bailey presided at the evening 
meeting. Sir William Craigie, who is en- 
gaged in compiling the American diction- 
ary, was the first speaker. He gave an 
entertaining account of the origin and his- 
tory of a number of American words and 
how new words came into use. American 
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English is distinctly different from English 
and the new dictionary will be of American 
English, as a whole, giving the history of 
words from the seventeenth century down. 

Sir William Craigie now is established at 
the University of Chicago where, with the 
aid of graduate students, he has embarked 
upon the vast work of compiling a new 
complete and authoritative dictionary of 
the American language. He recently gained 
wide prominence and was knighted by King 
George for his contribution to the compara- 
tively new Oxford dictionary to which he 
devoted 25 years of painstaking research 
and study. The Oxford work, which con- 
sists of 15 volumes and covers 12 centuries 
of the English tongue, required 70 years for 
its completion. 

According to the lexicographer, America 
now has no dictionary in which words of 
American origin can be historically traced 
beyond the early part of the 19th century. 

“A good many of you may wonder why 
anyone should undertake to build a new 
American dictionary,” he said. “You may 
say that we have a sufficient supply of them 
already, of all sizes and at all prices. You 
say that American lexicographers have 
done their duty by the American public, 
from the days of Webster himself down to 
those of his latest editors, and their con- 
temporaries of the Century and the Stand- 
ard. You may say they have been at it 
for more than 100 years and that in that 
space of time they must have combed out 
the language as fine as anybody could rea- 
sonably require. 

“It is true that no dictionary can quite 
catch up with the pace of the language 
itself, and always will be found wanting in 
the newest words, but is that sufficient rea- 
son for proposing a brand new work in 
place of up-to-date editions of those that 
already have proved their worth? 

“Well, that depends on the kind of dic- 
tionary that one wants. There are two 
kinds of dictionaries—good and bad—and 
the good are subdivisible into those which 
merely enlighten ignorance, and _ those 
which satisfy the earnest inquirer into the 


history and origin of a word as well as its 
current meaning. 

“Words have a good deal in common with 
human beings. Some are highly respect- 
able and always have been so; others have 
their shady side, and tend to go down in the 
world. Some are’ more ornamental than 
useful. Some are well-born and well-con- 
nected; others are of humble and obscure 
origin. Some have had a long and dis- 
tinguished career; others are just rising 
into notice, and persist in rising in spite of 
all efforts to keep them down. 

“It is the fact that words as well as per- 
sons have a history that makes the differ- 
ence between an ordinary dictionary and 
one that is compiled on historical lines. A 
dictionary which is merely concerned with 
the meanings of words, may be a very use- 
ful book, in the same way as a telephone 
book or a city directory; but a dictionary 
which exhibits the origin and all the past 
history of a word is like a dictionary of 
national biography. From it we can see 
not only what place the word now fills, but 
how it has come to be there at all. 


“Let anyone, with this idea in mind, look 
around the masterpieces of American lex- 
icography and see how far they help him 
in his quest for the history of the words 
that make up his language. And by his 
language we mean the English of the United 
States, from the early part of the 17th cen- 
tury to the present day. 


“Of the older school, neither Webster nor 
Worcester makes any claim to be historical, 
and the aid they give in this respect is inci- 
dental. Not uncommonly, it is true, the 
earliest evidence at present obtainable for a 
special American word is its appearance in 
one or the other edition of these diction- 
aries. Among the newer works, only the 
Century is on a scale sufficiently large to 
admit of historical treatment. However, a 
brief examination of its columns reveals 
that it is much more valuable for the his- 
tory of words in Great Britain than in 
America. 


“When all American works fail us, there 
is only one recourse. The great undertak- 
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ing first conceived by the Philological soci- 
ety of London, which has materialized into 
the Oxford dictionary, has endeavored to 
exhibit the history of every word and every 
sense of a word by dated quotations or ref- 
erences. In doing so it has taken account 
of American as well as other evidence, and 
very frequently is the only means of ob- 
taining a ready survey of the history of a 
purely American word or phrase. 

“In the long history of many words the 
special American developments can receive 
only the briefest treatment, and all that is 
common to the two languages is naturally 
illustrated, as a rule, from British sources 
only. The American contributors, too, I 
must say, did not do all they might have 
done in supplying material for the words 
and senses which were peculiar to their 
country. Many of them thought too much 
of the literature and too little of the lan- 
guage. 

“One of the most valued contributors and 
critics of the Oxford dictionary was Dr. C. 
W. Ernst of Boston, who fortunately left 
behind him many precious notes which will 
be of service for the undertaking of a new 
American dictionary. Dr. Ernst saw clearly 
that this new work was bound to come, and 
wrote thus in 1913 when reviewing a por- 
tion of the material quarried from the Eng- 
lish mine: ‘The American bonanza is in the 
hands of squatters; it is yet to be worked 
scientifically. That is impossible in Ox- 
ford; it must be done here. Whether in 
Washington or the University of Texas is 
immaterial; only let it be done. It will take 
at least 25 years to gather the materials, 
and 25 more to digest them properly.’ 

“Another saying of Dr. Ernst’s made in 
1915, deserves to be quoted as it has a real 
bearing on the subject of a purely Ameri- 
can dictionary: ‘English scholars seem un- 
able to learn that more Americans read, 
write and cultivate English than there are 
British subjects or English natives. And 
we bid solemn welcome to whatever en- 
riches and ennobles our language. 

“When the full material for the new 
American dictionary has been collected, it 
certainly will be possible to produce a glos- 
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sary of Americanisms that will surpass in 
fulness and historical value anything that 
has appeared.” 


Miss Inez Crandle 


Miss Inez Crandle, Evansville public 
library gave her impressions of the Inter- 
national Library Congress at Rome. The 
outstanding papers of that congress re- 
lated to international exchanges and pho- 
tographic reproductions of books. Miss 
Crandle quoted from Dr. Bishop’s lecture 
on Interchange of librarians, which pre- 
supposed a residence of six months. 


Mrs. Dana Sollenberger 


Mrs. Dana Sollenberger, librarian of 
Kokomo public library, attended the Con- 
gress, and like Miss Crandle, was amused 
and a little distressed by the difficulty in 
locating places of meeting. Often when 
they located the place of meeting they 
found the meeting had either been held or 
was postponed until an indefinite date. She 
was much interested in the manuscripts in 
the Vatican library and the exhibit of mod- 
ern Italian books, and described in some 
detail the many wonderful exhibits pro- 
vided for visitors. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Miss Annie Johnston 


The fourth general session was unusual 
and very interesting. Processes of book 
production and distribution from the stand- 
point of the publisher, the bookseller, and 
the reviewer was the subject. Miss Annie 
Johnston, from the editorial department of 
Bobbs Merrill Company, talked of the rela- 
tions between publishers and authors. “We 
have a staff of readers who give detailed 
analyses of manuscripts, and out of the 
1,800 to 2,000 manuscripts read annually, 
we published seventy last year. Our read- 
ers labor under the fear that we will pass 
up something good and it will be published 
by a rival house. We are always looking 
for new material and new ideas, and de- 
pend largely upon the public for demands 
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for new material which has never been pub- 
lished. We wish librarians would jot down 
requests for books on this material.” 

Miss Johnston spoke of the mechanical 
processes of book publishing, of the money 
spent in advance advertising, and said per- 
haps then, the book will be a “flop.” 


W. H. Solle 


W. H. Solle, from Kroch’s international 
Bookstore, Chicago, presented the book- 
seller’s point of view. He said that only 
enthusiasm on the part of the staff could 
sell books, and that the publishers’ “blurbs” 
do not always count. The bookstore’s busi- 
ness is to distribute the best books in the 
community, and its staff must enjoy the 
books they sell. The jacket has a great 
value in selling the book. Some books 
would sell if the publisher would permit the 
jacket to be changed. Mr. Solle told of 
their plan of sending notices about the five 
best books each month to a few of their 
customers. While prize awards, book of 
the month clubs, etc. helped to sell books, 
enthusiasm of the selling staff was the most 
important factor in getting books to the 
customer. 


Howard Vincent O’Brien 


Howard Vincent O’Brien, literary editor, 
the Chicago Daily News, gave the side of 
the reviewer in the process of book distribu- 
tion. “A newspaper lives on what is called 
‘reader interest’ and my day is well spent 
if I can persuade a reader to pass the mur- 
der news on page one and read the review 
of a new book on page sixteen. There are 
different types of reviews, the long critical 
review, the comment of some well-known 
writer, (this sells more books), publishers’ 
blurbs, the humorous review, the disparag- 
ing review, (which also sells books). If 
you get the intelligentsia to read books the 
rest will follow. 

“The literary editor of a great newspaper 
dare not for a moment forget that by far 
the greater part of his readers fall into 
the non-book-buying classes. His function 
is to interest them in the habit of reading. 
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He is a barker outside the literary tent. 
Whether or not the customers spend their 
money inside is no concern of his. He has 
done his job when he has gained their at- 
tention. 


“IT am under no illusions that I supply a 
complete and balanced literary ration. All 
I offer is bait. If my readers want a com- 
prehensive survey of current publishing, or 
an erudite critical treatment of current lit- 
erature, there are periodicals for the pur- 
pose. It may be noted that their circula- 
tions are small. 


“I cannot assume that any considerable 
portion of the people who buy our paper 
are interested in books. My task is to 
create that interest, to wean them away, 
if only for a moment, from the sporting 
page, the comic strip and Dorothy Dix. 

“One who writes of books for a great 
newspaper is in competition with a hundred 
interests that did not exist a generation 
ago—the radio, the movies, the motor car. 
He must struggle for a share in a constant- 
ly dwindling commodity—Time: and to 
gain attention, however tepid, he must be 
brief. 


“IT have made a number of tests to find 
out what type of book review gains the 
errant interest of the pewspaper reader, 
and I have come to the conclusion that it 
is either complete critical analysis of a 
work of art, written by a person of convic- 
tion, discernment and the power of expres- 
sion—in short, the rarest form of literary 
composition: or the brief and impersonal 
summary, with an even briefer evaluation. 
The in-between sort, the composite of re- 
cast blurb and jejune judgment, whatever 
its value to the publisher, leaves the reader 
stony: and the newspaper printing it will 
sooner or later cease to be of value to any- 
one. 


“We reviewers lead eventful lives. We 


sit beside the river of ink and wait. Every 
twenty-two minutes a new book comes 
scampering by, we grab it, read it and 
criticise it. Sometimes it sells, regardless 
of what we may say. Sometimes it doesn’t 
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sell. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Solle’s 
statement that book reviewing, as well as 
advertising, doesn’t sell books. 

“America is literally reeking with money 
that ought to be spent for books. There 
are an amazing number of wealthy people 
who as yet are untouched by the influence 
of good books. 

“The child may be left to his own de- 
vices and should be stimulated to criticise 
books. One should enter a library in the 
spirit of a child. Be insatiable, curious 
about a book. A library should be a place 
into which you can be flung any time and 
find your own pasturage.” 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Mr. Whitmore asked for reports of the 
following officers and committees: 


Treasurer’s Report 


Miss Caroline Dunn, Treasurer, I. L. A., 
read the following report. 

Indiana Library Association. 
Treasurer’s report, Jan. 5, 1929- 
Oct. 18, 1929. 

Receipts. 

Jan. 5, 1929—Balance in treasury, 
transferred to incoming treasurer .$121.98 

Dues collected 340.50 





SRO cciciarcasera-d AWsiue tee ease ae $462.48 
Expenditures. 
Jan. 16, 1929—State library building 
fund, contribution toward cam- 
paign expenses 
Jan. 17—Express charges.......... A3 
Mar. 14—F. P. Crawford, traveling 
expense to executive committee 


SSRI 6 0 5d saree aeialy eanrbeate 4.30 
Mar. 14—Myrtle Weatherholt, trav- 

eling expense to executive commit- 

Gee IOMOUIN 60.0 5.0.5. oe cal oae ages 2.64 
Mar. 14—Caroline Dunn, traveling 

expense to executive committee 

Pi 11 ee Roe ee rere ae ye 2.87 
May 7—Glen Zell, postage........ 20.00 
June 5—Wm. B. Burford Printing 

Co., printing constitutions....... 17.50 
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June 13—Garman’s East Chicago 
Printery, letterheads and envel- 
WENA i aisia'e tie clues es tie une canes 10.75 
July 15—Student Loan Fund, one- 
CHI OF CUCH Sas sos cad vo cee ks 92.00 
ORM coesle sic ade ce Uacaeepacesen $250.49 
Oct. 18—Balance in Fayette Bank 
Sit FeUse 6s o.oo ene eas 211.99 
$462.48 


Miss Frazee, chairman of the auditing 
committee, read the following report: 
I. L. A. Meeting, Oct. 23-25, 1929. 
We have examined the books and vouch- 
ers of the treasurer and found them to be 
correct. 
Katherine Frazee, 
Ruth Bean, 
Auditing Committee. 


The reports of the treasurer and audit- 
ing committee were accepted as read. 


Loan Fund Committee 


Louis J. Bailey stated that the Scholar- 
ship loan fund had reached the sum of 
$550 and the committee announces that it 
is willing to receive applications for loans. 
Librarians are asked to interest students to 
make applications. Albert Whitman of the 
Whitman Publishing Company donated 
$50 toward this fund and two other gifts 
of $10 each have been promised. Addi- 
tional gifts would be welcomed by the com- 
mittee. The report was accepted. 


Membership Committee 


Miss Hazel Long, chairman of the Mem- 
bership committee, read the following re- 
port: 

Mr. President and fellow members: 

IT wonder if you have ever stopped to 
think what trouble, time and money it 
takes to arrange for a program such as 
you find at this meeting. Can you imagine 
with what uncertainty the Executive com- 
mittee provided this particular program, 
knowing as they did, that the coffers of the 
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I. L. A. were practically empty? There 
was a crying need this spring for more 
members to support the organization, and 
a need for those members to pay their dues 
in the spring, instead of waiting until the 
fall meeting, so that the Executive com- 
mittee could know just where they stood 
financially. And so a membership commit- 
tee was appointed. Nine hundred letters 
urging support of our Indiana professional 
organization were mailed to every library 
worker in the state, whose name and ad- 
dress were available. The results to date 
are: 


810 are now enrolled with dues paid for 
1929 
60 new members acquired 
29 paid who had not paid since 1927 
15 paid who had not paid since 1926 
10 paid who had not paid since 1925 
2 paid who had not paid since 1924 
And 
8 paid dues for next year as well! 


I think it would be well if we could all 
emulate these three, but if we can’t let’s 
remember to pay our dues each year as 
early as possible. 

I’d like to take this opportunity to thank 
each member of the committee and the dis- 
trict chairman for their share in reaching 
these new members. 

Miss Long’s report was accepted. 


Certification Committee 


Miss Bertha Ashby, chairman of the Cer- 
tification committee, read this resolution: 
The Committee on certification recom- 
mends that the Indiana Library Association 
continue a committee to make a study of 
voluntary certification and draw up a plan 
for establishing qualifications for certifica- 
tion and their application to libraries, 
which may be presented to the Association 
at its next meeting. 
Bertha Ashby, Chairman. 
Flora M. Case, 
Inez Crandle, 
Carrie E. Scott, 
Mrs. Anne Metzger. 


This report was accepted. 
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Postal Rates 


Louis J. Bailey made a brief statement 
concerning the new postal rates. Very few 
libraries in Indiana have taken advantage 
of this rate which cuts postage on books 
almost half. The American Library Asso- 
ciation Committee worked very hard to se- 
cure this act and all libraries are urged to 
register with the postmaster general and 
secure the right to use the new rates. 


A. L. A. Membership 


Miss Orpha Maud Peters made a plea 
for membership in the A. L. A. and urged 
librarians to send in their dues without 
compelling the A. L. A. to spend postage 
in collecting dues. 


Resolutions Committee 


Miss Marcia Furnas read the following 
report: 

Whereas, the meeting of the Indiana Li- 
brary Association just ending has meant 
so much of pleasure, stimulus and practical 
suggestions to all present, and whereas, this 
result has been attained only by means of 
much effort, planning and management on 
the part of the officers of the Association, 
committees, and leaders of divisional ses- 
sions and Round Tables. 

Therefore, be it resolved that this Asso- 
ciation express its grateful appreciation to 
the following individuals and organizations: 

To all participants in the program who 
contributed to its success. To Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Gary library trustees and staff of the 
Gary library for their cordial welcome and 
generous hospitality. 

To Miss Gottlieb and her group of play- 
ers for their delightful entertainment. To 
the ushers, and to Mr. Lyon for use and 
operation of lantern. 

To the Gary Commercial Club, Gary 
Chamber of Commerce, and Gary Park 
Board for their courtesies. 

To Mr. Duffey, hotel manager, and en- 
tire Hotel Gary management for the pro- 
vision made for the comfort of hotel guests 
and facilities afforded for the successful 
operation of the sessions. 
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To the hotel orchestra for delightful 
musical programs. To R. B. Phillips, con- 
vention secretary, for his efficient work. 

To the club at Dune Acres and Mrs. P. 
W. Seyl, through whom courtesies of the 
Club were extended. 

To W. P. Gleason, Supt. of Gary Steel 
Mills, who afforded the coveted privilege 
of a trip through the mills. 

And, whereas, the Association has 
learned with deep regret of the death of 
Miss Ella F. Corwin of Elkhart, who de- 
voted years of faithful service to library 
interests of city and state, and of the death 
of John Cotton Dana, who contributed 
much of his life and dynamic energy to 
the library world, be it resolved that the 
Association record its sense of loss and 
appreciation of the inspiration of their 
lives. 

In submitting this report, your committee 
on resolutions recommends its adoption. It 
further recommends that these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of the Associa- 
tion and nctification of such to individuals 
and groups mentioned in said report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Miriam Netter, 
Marcia Furnas. 


The resolutions were adopted. 


Nominating Committee 


Miss Hazel B. Warren read the report of 
the Nominating committee: 


President, Marian A. Webb, Fort Wayne. 
Vice-President, Clara E. Rolfs, Gary. 
Secretary, Grace Kerr, Indianapolis. 
Treasurer, Caroline Dunn, Connersville. 
Member of Loan Fund Committee to 
serve for three years, Ethel F. McCollough, 
Evansville. 
Delegate to A. L. A. Council, W. J. Ham- 
ilton, Gary. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Hazel B. Warren, 
Bess Lanham, 
Margaret A. Wade. 


The report was accepted. 
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Member of the State Board 


W. J. Hamilton moved that the Indiana 
Library Association recommend for the ap- 
pointment of a member of the board of the 
State Library and Historical Department, 
to be made this year, names of librarians. 
The motion was seconded and discussion 
followed. 

Miss Orpha Peters thought we should not 
limit the choice to librarians. Mr. Hamil- 
ton stated that he meant the appointment 
to be considered this year and recommended 
that the executive committee, (incoming 
committee), submit a list of names of li- 
brarians from which the governor should 
make a selection. 

Miss Peters moved that an amendment 
be made to Mr. Hamilton’s motion, that the 
list sent to the governor include librarians 
but not limit the list to librarians. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
a standing vote. 

Mr. Hamilton’s 
carried. 

New officers were introduced and the 
meeting adjourned. 

Myrtle Weatherholt, 
Sceretary, I. L. A., 1928-1929. 


motion as amended 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Gary Post-Tribune most efficiently 
covered the convention. Addresses were 
well reported and the meetings very com- 
pletely described. The following editorial 
appeared the day the conference convened: 


Gary Welcomes Hoosier Librarians 


Not the least among the many important 
conventions held in Gary during the pres- 
ent year is that of the Indiana Library 
Association which convenes here today for 
a two-day session, and The Post-Tribune 
extends a hearty welcome to the 300 mem- 
bers who will be in attendance. 

The public libraries are in a class with 
the public schools in their relation to edu- 
cational advancement, and those who are in 
charge of our public libraries constitute a 
profession which, being of the highest im- 
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portance in the administration of a vital 
service to the community, commands extra- 
ordinary respect. For these reasons the 
annual gatherings of the men and women 
engaged in the public libraries of the state 
are devoted to a far reaching professional 
advancement in the interest of tomorrow’s 
citizens. 

The value of the present convention of 
the state’s librarians will be enhanced by 
the fact that many books relating to the 
large industries of this region as well as 
books devoted to a description of our pic- 
turesque duneland are finding their way to 
public library shelves throughout Indiana 
and there can be no question that such books 
will be given a wider circulation following 
a personal visit by public librarians to our 
steel mills and our wonderful duneland. 
Much is to be gained for the cause of edu- 
cation in this scarcely trodden field. 

The librarians of Indiana will here find 
much to interest them. They will be able 
at first hand to tell the story of our indus- 
trial growth to supremacy and to describe 
the wonderful setting of an industrial city 
with its scenic background of wave-lapped 
beach and wondrous works of nature. Also 
they will be able to tell of Indiana’s young- 
est city having a public library system un- 
rivalled in the state. 

And it is this youngest city in the state 
that will extend warm greetings to its visit- 
ing guests, the librarians of Indiana. They 
are more than welcome for they represent 
one of the most popular and most cherished 
of all modern public institutions. 





Dr. William M. McGovern, noted ex- 
plorer of Tibet and Yucatan, who delivered 
the keynote address on the banquet pro- 
gram, revealed, at the outset of his schol- 
arly talk, that he once had served as a 
librarian for six months in Toynbee House 
on London’s east side. “My duties,” he 
said, “were to stand at the door and whisk 
out small boys’ pockets as they went out.” 





At the request of William J. Hamilton, 
all delegates who attended the annual con- 
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vention of the Indiana Library Association 
when it was held in Hotel Gary fourteen 
years ago, rose to their feet and had their 
noses counted. There were eighteen. All 
were assured they would be welcome visitors 
in Gary in another fourteen years. 





Climaxing the three days’ convention ac- 
tivities was the tour of Gary’s steel indus- 
tries by 175 of the librarian-delegates fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the last gen- 
eral session. As guests of W. P. Gleason, 
general superintendent of Gary Works, the 
librarians, escorted by fifteen plant officials 
and department heads, made a complete 
circuit of Gary Works proper, taking in 


‘the coke plant, Gary Harbor and the ore 


yards, the blast furnaces, power plant, rail 
mill, openhearth furnaces, plate mill, wheel 
mill and merchant mill. Surprise and 
amazement at the vast expansion of the 
steel industries were expressed by many of 
the guests who had not visited the city in 
recent years, or who never had visited it. 





Guests from Chicago did not go un- 
noticed. Mrs. H. A. Rossell, Miss Pauline 
Field, Miss Margaret Vinton and Miss 
Emily Van Dorn Miller represented A. L. 
A. interests. Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, who 
may live in Chicago, but belongs to Indiana 
and the whole country, made a most wel- 
come appearance and joined in as of old. 
J. Christian Bay, beloved guide of the des- 
tinies of the John Crerar library, accom- 
panied Mr. Mose to the meeting. It might 
well be noted, also, that Sir William Craigie 
is a member of the board of directors of the 
Newberry library. 





The book and supply exhibitors found the 
space provided for them very convenient 
and advantageous and as librarians like to 
visit the exhibits it was equally so for them. 
There was a fine representation, about 
twenty firms having space assigned to them. 
Many members appreciated the opportunity 
to look over new books, and book bargains 
and the chance to see new wrinkles in sup- 
plies, binding and equipment. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 


21st Annual Conference 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
November 7-8, 1929 


SECRETARY’S MINUTES 


The minutes of any meeting as recorded 
in the Secretary’s book do not properly con- 
tain a discussion of papers presented, but 
it would be unfair to report the Trustee’s 
Conference of November 7-8 by merely 
printing the minutes. 

The attendance at this meeting was the 
largest that we have had for several years. 
Seventy-one were registered, and all the 
sessions were well attended. Much interest 
was manifested in each subject presented 
as was evidenced by the interesting and 
even animated discussions which followed 
each paper. Every subject presented 
showed the most careful and painstaking 
preparatimn and the Association owes a 
vote of thanks to each person on the pro- 
gram who did so much to make this meeting 
a success. 

The President, Miss Mary Pelton, opened 
the first session with a few very appropriate 


remarks, and then introduced Mrs. Dana H. ° 


Sollenberger, of Kokomo, who had attended 
the International Library Congress in 
Rome and Venice last summer. Mrs. Sol- 
lenberger gave such a good account of her 
trip and experiences there, that, as the 
president said, “She brought the meeting 
to us.” 

The general topic—Problems of library 
building—was taken up under three heads: 

(1) How to secure public interest 

(2) Planning 

(3) Financing ; 

Mrs. Ulrey J. Shively of Nappanee gave 
a very interesting account of methods they 
used in securing public interest. She rec- 
ommended having someone on the board 
whose hobby is the library. They also 
found it a good idea, when they discovered 
someone indifferent to their plans to give 
that one something to do. This often con- 


verts indifference into interest. She rec- 
ommended keeping the library and its needs 
before the people. They used several meth- 
ods of doing this—celebrating the Library 
birthday—Book Week—using window 
cards. One unique custom Nappanee has 
established is their Library Tag Day. 

Mrs. Lynn Faulkconer gave the experi- 
ence of their board in enlarging the library 
at Seymour. She recommended the idea of 
creating public interest in order to prevent 
objections to tax raising. They invited 
their City Council to meet with their board 
and there presented to them their needs. 
They saw the need all right, but objected 
to raising the tax. However, Seymour 
enlarged. 

Louis J. Bailey then gave a most interest- 
ing talk on planning the building, recom- 
mending that we use the type of architec- 
ture that best suits the surroundings. Use 
the domestic style of architecture for a 
library in a residential section. Make it 
attractive by proper landscaping, etc. 
Furnish it in such a way that one will be 
tempted to linger there in its comfortable 
surroundings and read. 


This talk presented almost every phase 
of the building problem, material, arrange- 
ment of windows, advisability of building 
auditoriums (which it has been found are 
often not used enough to justify them). 
He discussed the division of space. Rec- 
ommended in some cases building a large 
room and dividing it by book stacks. The 
cost of building a library is estimated at 
$2.00 per book. 

The discussion of this topic was led by 
Charles C. Cassel of Connersville. 

The problem of financing the building 
was presented by Mrs. A. L. Gary of Rush- 
ville and discussed by Arthur Fisher of 
Gary. Different methods of financing were 
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suggested—asking for increase of tax and 
creating a sinking fund of that portion of 
the income—or issuing bonds for the 
amount needed. Some favor the one way 
and others favor the latter, as local condi- 
tions seem to make necessary. 

We then laid aside the material problems 
and listened to an interesting talk on the 
new fiction by Mrs. R. Hughes of Cambridge 
City. 

Charles N. Thompson, President of the 
Indiana Library Historical Board, was not 
able to be present, but Miss Esther U. Mc- 
Nitt of the State library, read the follow- 
ing very interesting paper prepared by him 
on History and Indiana libraries: 

“The subject is very broad and may have 
different interpretations. For a brief time 
I will restrict the treatment of it to the 
duty of Indiana libraries concerning In- 
diana history. 

“T strongly feel that the individual should 
know the background of his state. I also 
strongly feel that he should know his own 
background but that is aside from the pres- 
ent subject. If the individual understands 
the sacrificial efforts of the early settlers 
of Indiana to establish a civilized state, and 
if he appreciates the results of their efforts 
and the privileges which he has received 
because of those efforts, then he is certainly 
a more useful and a more patriotic citizen. 
The deeper the ancestral roots of the citi- 
zen are sunk in the soil, the better it is for 
the state. 

“It seems to me that it is an important 
function, as well as the duty of a librarian, 
to secure and preserve for its patrons every 
scrap of history that relates to Indiana. 
It should maintain a complete file of the 
local newspapers. It should preserve all 
written and documentary historical records, 
if not for circulation, for the information 
of people who may and should be interested. 
There is a strong developing sense of im- 
portance of libraries being interested in 
historical matters. 

“T read recently an article by Shailer 
Matthews in Current History, the October 
number, in which he says: ‘The growing 
library of history, science, philosophy, 
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church history, anthropology, testifies to a 
new sense of the dependence of the present 
on the past.’ I urge that librarians recog- 
nize the importance of history, especially 
that of Indiana, upon the minds of the 
people. 

“While legends and traditions are not al- 
ways history, yet they are pleasing appe- 
tizers. William Tell did not shoot the 
apple off of his son’s head, yet the story 
has been very useful. Parson Weem’s 
story about George Washington, that he 
cut down the cherry tree and could not tell 
a lie, in all probability never happened. 
Some years ago I was in the Great White 
Horse Inn in Ipswich, England, and I said 
to the waiter: ‘So this is the hotel where 
Mr. Pickwick met Mrs. Bardell!’ The 
waiter replied: ‘But you must know Mr. 
Pickwick never existed.’ Of course he was 
right, but Mr. Pickwick seemed to be a 
real person. Many fireside stories have 
passed as history which we have read and 
enjoyed. 

“It is not so much these fictitious char- 
acters that seem so real, or the traditions 
that seem so true, that we are concerned 
with here. The important duty of libra- 
rians is to collect and preserve all the his- 
torical data available in their several in- 
stitutions. Also to place in the hands of 
their patrons historical articles and works 
of history, particularly those relating to 
Indiana, because that to my mind is a 
part of the library’s curriculum.” 

Miss McNitt also gave some interesting 
experiences of her own in finding rare old 
books in unexpected places, and she also 
exhibited some old volumes. 

After the banquet on Thursday evening— 
where Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl pre- 
sided in her delightful way—Dr. William 
P. Dearing, President of Oakland City Col- 
lege and member of the Indiana Library 
and Historical Board, gave an address on 
Youth and books. He referred to his work 
with the young folks of his school and left 
us impressed with the thought that we are 
creating the setting for the lives of the 
youth of tomorrow. 

John V. Keeler of Hammond, Vice- 























President of the Association, presided at 
the Friday morning session. 

The County library situation was the 
general topic, very ably handled in its vari- 
ous phases by Mrs. George Bridwell of 
Bloomington, Mrs. E. E. Rhoades of Dana, 
Miss Hazel B. Warren of the State library, 
and Robert B. Whitsett, Jr., of Logansport. 
Mrs. Bridwell, in telling what Bloomington 
has done, convinced us that it can be done 
and that Bloomington knows how. She told 
us how—too—you should have been there 
to have heard—(if you were not). Mrs. 
Rhoades discussed this subject further, tell- 
ing of the organization of a county library 
in Vermillion county, where the Clinton 
public library board has found it impossi- 
ble to offer to the county the services of 
their library. In this county a new library 
was organized at Newport. After three 
years of organized effort working for pub- 
lic favor—largely through a strong County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—the commis- 
sioners of the county were asked to levy 
the tax «nd acted favorably upon it, and 
Vermillion county has a library. 

After listening to Mrs. Bridwell tell of 
their book wagon, and after going with 
Mr. Whitsett for a day with Logansport’s 
book wagon, some of us are convinced that 
we are called to drive a book wagon. 

Mrs. Noble Wilson of Evansville was not 
present but sent an interesting paper on 
Stations, which was read by Miss Pelton. 
Where are the book stations? In a store, 
in the post office, in the school, or in a 
home,—anywhere that you can find one who 
loves books well enough te care for them. 


Mrs. H. B. Burnet of Indianapolis, in a 
very pleasing way, led us to see that the 
library has some duties in catering to and 
developing the art interests of the com- 
munity. 

The last paper of the morning session 
was given by Mrs. Robert G. Egbert of 
Martinsville, who discussed the non-fiction 
which is becoming more widely read—be- 
cause of the new and more readable biogra- 
phies, books of travel, histories, etc. 

At the Group meetings the problems of 
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each group were discussed in a very in- 
formal way at table. 

The usually uninteresting subjects of 
funds, taxes and reports were made inter- 
esting by W. A. Swain of Pendleton, Mrs. 
J. M. Richer of South Whitley, and Miss 
Amy Winslow of Indianapolis public 
library. 

Mrs. Ora T. Ross of Rensselaer handled 
the rather clever subject, Back shelves, 
front shelves and pay shelves well. The 
consensus of opinion seemed to be against 
pay shelves and back shelves. 

It is really too bad that inability on the 
part of the writer and lack of space make 
it impossible to do any of these speakers 
justice, for which we apoligize to them, but 
thank them most heartily for providing us 
with so good a program. 

The Association wishes to thank the W. 
K. Stewart Company for the printing of 
the programs which were contributed by 
them free of any charge. 

Mrs. Grace H. Price, 
Secretary. 


Official Minutes of the 1929 Conference of 
the Indiana Library Trustees’ 
Association 


The opening session was held on the 
fourteenth floor of the Lincoln Hotel at 
1:30 P. M., November 7, 1929. 

After a few introductory remarks by 
the president, Miss Mary Pelton, explana- 
tory of the program and the purpose of the 
meeting, the program was given as printed 
with the exception that Miss Esther U. 
MecNitt of the State library read Mr. 
Thompson’s paper and added a few very 
interesting remarks on her own part and 
displayed some very interesting old books. 

All the talks were well given, practical 
and helpful, and brought out interesting 
questions and discussions. 

At the close of the program the meeting 
adjourned. 

The Trustees reassembled at the banquet 
table in the Travertine room at the ap- 
pointed hour, where after enjoying the 
splendid food, we had the pleasure of hear- 
ing a few remarks from Mr. Cassel, about 
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the A. L. A. Conference in Washington, 
and then a very interesting and inspiring 
address by Dr. William P. Dearing, Presi- 
dent of Oakland City College, on Youth and 
books. 


Friday, November 8th. 


The Conference assembled at 9:30 with 
the Vice-President, J. V. Keeler of Ham- 
mond, in the chair. 

Miss Pelton announced the following 
committees: 

Auditing—Mrs. Sam Matthews, Tipton; 
Sheridan Clyde, Elwood. 

Nominating—Charles C. Cassel, Conners- 
ville; Mrs. Ora T. Ross, Rensselaer; Mrs. 
W. R. Davidson, Evansville. 

Resolutions—Mrs. W. A. Denny, Ander- 
son; Richard Hotchkiss, Gary. 

Again the program was carried out as 
printed. 

This session was unusually interesting; 
all papers showed careful preparation; dis- 
cussions were animated; and the only ob- 
jection to the entire morning was the lack 
of time. 

The meeting adjourned to the Columbia 
Club for luncheon and assembled in groups 
representing small libraries, large libraries, 
and county libraries. 


Friday Afternoon Session. 


Mr. Cassel reported for the committee 
on the revision of the constitution. On 
motion by Mr. Clyde the report was ac- 
cepted and the constitution adopted as 
amended. 

Mrs. Ross reported for the nominating 
committee as follows: 

For President, Sheridan Clyde of El- 
wood; for Vice-President, Mrs. Robert H. 
Egbert of Martinsville; for Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Grace H. Price of West 
Lafayette; for Executive Board, the above 
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officers and Miss Mary Pelton of Fowler, 
Arthur Fisher of Gary, Mrs. J. B. Wilson 
of Bloomington, Charles C. Cassel of Con- 
nersville. 

The report was accepted and the officers 
recommended declared elected. 

With some variation in the order be- 
cause some of the speakers were obliged to 
leave early, the program was again given 
in full as printed. 

The Auditing committee reported 
through Mr. Bailey, finding the accounts of 
the Treasurer correct. 

On motion of Mrs. Earl, a resolution 
commending this meeting as of unusual in- 
terest and profit was passed. 

For lack of time it was decided to waive 
the reading of the minutes. 

The report of the Treasurer was then 
read and acceptetd, after which the meet- 
ing was dcelared adjourned to meet again 
in the fall of 1930 with the Indiana Library 
Association in Indianapolis. 

We are pleased to report an unusually 
large registration, 71 having signed regis- 
tration cards. The Association is indebted 
to the Indianapolis Convention Bureau for 
their very helpful and efficient service at 
the registration desk. 

A number of library boards, which have 
been paying dues annually to the Associa- 
tion, have failed thus far to send in their 
dues for 1929-1930. It is hoped that these 
boards wish to continue their memberships 
and that they will send their dues for this 
year to the Treasurer, Mrs. Grace H. Price, 
118 Fowler Ave., West Lafayette, Ind. 

The meeting next fall will be a joint con- 
ference with the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion, and it is hoped that the trustees will 
do their full share toward making this 
meeting the best ever, as this last meeting 
of trustees was pronounced by many to be. 

Mrs, Grace H. Price, 
Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Article I 
Name 


Section I. This Association shall be 
known as the Indiana Library Trustees’ 
Association. 


Article II 
Object 
Section I. The object shall be to pro- 
mote the welfare of libraries in Indiana in 
particular, and library work in general. 


Article ITI 
Membership—Dues 


Section I. Any public library board, 
any member of any public library board, 
any member of a committee or executive 
board controlling a public library, any one 
officially connected with the Indiana Li- 
brary and Historical Department, and any 
person app:oved by the Executive Board, 
may become a member of this Association. 

Section II. The annual membership dues 
shall be two dollars for each library; said 
two dollars covering all representatives of 
the library paying the same; and one dol- 
lar for each individual member not repre- 
senting a library. 

Section III. The Treasurer shall, not 
later than October 1st of each year mail to 
each registered library, and to each indi- 
vidual member not representing a library 
board, a statement of the annual dues, and 
such dues shall be paid before or at the 
opening session of the next annual meeting 
of the Association. 

Section IV. Every member representing 
a library paying dues as above, and every 
individual member of the Association not 
representing a library, actually present at 
a meeting, shall be entitled to one vote on 
any question before the Association. 


Article IV 


Officers—Duties 


Section I. The officers of this Associa- 
tion shall be a president, vice-president, 


and secretary-treasurer, to be elected at 
each annual meeting. No officer shall serve 
more than two consecutive terms, provided, 
however, that the time limit shall not apply 
to the office of secretary-treasurer. An 
executive board of seven members shall also 
be elected at each annual meeting. 

Section II. The duties of the officers 
shall be those usually required of such 
officers. 

Section III. The executive board shall 
consist of seven members, three of whom 
shall be the officers of the Association; 
the other members to be chosen, so far as 
is practicable, so that all sections of the 
State will be represented on the board. It 
shall have power to administer the affairs 
of the Association, except those dealt with 
by the direct vote of the Association and 
those assigned to committees. Three mem- 
bers of the executive board shall constitute 
a quorum of the board. 


Article V 
Meetings 
Section I. There shall be an annual 
meeting of the Association to be held at 
such time and place as shall be determined 
by vote of the members present at any regu- 
lar meeting, or the time and place may be 
determined by the executive board. 
Article VI 
Quorum 
Section I. Ten members shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 
Article VII 
By-Laws 
Section I. By-laws may be adopted at 
any regular meeting by a majority vote of 
the Association. 
Article VIII 
Constitution—Amendments 
Section I. This constitution may be 
amended by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 


bers present at any regular meeting of the 
Association. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 
OF INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The second meeting of the School Libra- 
rians’ Section of the Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association was October 17. The 
morning was spent with an informal visit 
to the Charity Dye Memorial library in the 
new Shortridge high school. Attractive dis- 
plays of books and pictures had been ar- 
ranged on the tables by Mrs. Nell Sharp, 
librarian. Posters for each group were 
furnished by the art department. Here 
the librarians met each other, talked over 
their problems, and carried away good ideas 
about how to improve their own libraries. 

At 12:30 a luncheon was served to 65 
at the Propylaeum. Each guest intro- 
duced herself to the group. Following this 
Miss Florence L. Jones, reference librarian 
of the Indianapolis public library in an 
interesting talk shared with her listeners 
her complete information about “Free 
pamphlet material and how to use it in the 
school library.” She named lists and 
sources of free and small cost material 
which can be secured and brought new 
ideas as to efficient methods of taking care 
of it and emphasized the real pleasure that 
can be experienced in its collection. 

We were very pleased to have as our 
guest Miss Lucile F. Fargo from Cleve- 
land, whose book, The library in the school, 
was issued in mimeographed form last year 
and will soon be in print and ready for 
sale by the A. L .A. The subject of Miss 
Fargo’s talk was “Anticipating the de- 
mand—some thoughts on school librarian- 
ship.” She told of several librarians who 
have and are anticipating the demand for 
efficient school libraries. In Amsterdam 
she had a glimpse of librarians talking of 
branch libraries and children’s rooms 
though at the time without books or money. 
Even before Omaha technical high school 
was built a librarian was appointed who 
worked out plans for the library and had 
it in good working order when the school 
was opened. Miss Fargo’s suggestions as 
to how we as librarians can anticipate and 
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initiate library development were: confer- 
ences with principals and teachers, invita- 
tions for meetings in the library, attitude 
toward discipline problems, how to make 


‘reports and library notes in the school pa- 


per significant, and foresight in plans for 
new buildings and additions. In closing 
she said that “librarians are specialists 
bringing technique bearing on the school 
situation.” 

The general discussion was followed by 
a short business session. On motion of 
Evelyn Sickles it was voted to assess each 
member of the section 25 cents annual 
dues. The nominating committee, Florence 
Ratliff, Frances Rector and Evelyn Sick- 
les, chairman, proposed the following names 
for officers for next year: 

Chairman, Mrs. May C. Dodson, libra- 
rian of Wiley high school, Terre Haute; 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. William C. Ratliff, li- 
brarian of Bluffton high school; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Florence P. Schad, libra- 
rian Manual training high school, Indian- 
apolis; Executive Committee, Miss Ella 
Davidson, librarian of Bloomington junior- 
senior high school; Miss Mary Marshall, 
librarian of Southport high school. 

They were elected by unanimous vote. 

The outgoing officers were: 

Chairman, Helen M. Clark, School li- 
brary adviser, Indiana state library, In- 
dianapolis; Vice-Chairman, Florence Rat- 
liff, librarian of senior and junior high 
school libraries, Richmond; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Hazel D. Newton, librarian of 
Shelbyville junior-senior high school;. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Lyle Harter, librarian 
of Technical high school, Indianapolis; 
Frances Rector, librarian of Vincennes 
high school. 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS NEED LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


Although for years Indiana has had op- 
tional county library law on its statute 
books, only a few counties have taken ad- 
vantage of it and most of rural Indiana is 
still without library service. Investigation 
of library activities in the few counties 
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having library service for rural districts 
shows in general a number of deficiencies, 
among which may be mentioned inadequate 
methods of distributing and circulating 
books, and, in most counties, failure to pro- 
vide book service to the rural schools. 

County libraries failing to provide their 
schools with graded and interesting sup- 
plementary books, to stimulate book circu- 
lation among the pupils, to create reading 
habits and a love for reading among the 
school children are failing in their most 
important function. 

An example of efficient library service to 
rural schools is found in Hennepin county, 
Minnesota. A few years ago a system of 
traveling libraries was begun for the pur- 
pose of furnishing books io the rural schools 
and to the few village libraries that were 
leading a precarious existence. Reference 
work was done for the teachers, and pack- 
ages of books were sent them by parcel 
post. Each of the eighty-two elementary 
schools is visited monthly by the county 
director «nd the book truck, roads and 
weather permitting. The book truck is 
provided with shelves opening on the in- 
side and carries about 500 books. As a 
rule the teachers or principals are in 
charge of the collections of books lent to 
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schools, but the county library employs 
librarians who are on duty several hours 
a day for the larger elementary schools. 
These librarians are most zealous, often 
visiting the county headquarters several 
times a week for the purpose of securing 
material for the teachers. Branch libra- 
ries are maintained in the schools of the 
villages. These branch libraries are sup- 
ported by the county library tax; they have 
reading rooms, permanent collections of 
books, librarians, and provide the schools 
with books necessary for their school work. 

In Kern county, California, all rural 
schools are provided with all the supple- 
mentary books required by the course of 
study, books for home reading, books for 
the teachers, maps and globes, large dic- 
tionaries for school-room use, small dic- 
tionaries for desk use, stereographs and 
stereoscopes, music records, stereopticon 
slides and lantern, pictures and photo- 
graphs. 

The rural schools of Indiana are desper- 
ately in need of such library service, and 
under existing law such service may be 
obtained. We should have a county library 
in every county and every such library 
should render the fullest service to the 
public schools.——Indiana Teacher. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Indiana University is preparing to include a course in Library work in its summer 
session beginning June 12th, 1930. It will be an eight hour credit course to meet the 
license requirements of the State Board of Education. Courses on the administration 
of a school library, book selection, elementary reference, order work and bibliography 
will be given. Junior standing is required for entrance and courses will be given for 
school librarians only under the Dean of the School of Education. 
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BOOK NOTES AND CURRENT ITEMS 


The Literary Guild has chosen Claude 
Bowers’ The tragic era for one of its recent 
volumes. This is an interesting and de- 
tailed account of the twelve years imme- 
diately following the Civil War from an en- 
tirely new viewpoint. Some previously 
maligned characters are given a due share 
of honor while the position of other highly 
respected gentlemen is reversed. The ac- 
tivities of such leading Indiana statesmen 
as Oliver P. Morton, George W. Julian, 
Daniel W. Voorhees and Thomas A. Hend- 
ricks are not ignored. The attention given 
to amusements and social background helps 
to re-create the atmosphere of the time. An 
excellent bibliography, footnotes, and index 
make the book useful for reference. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1929. $5.00. 

Booth Tarkington has resurrected Pen- 
rod under the title Penrod Jashber. In this 
new book Penrod Schofield appears at ap- 
proximately the place where we left him 
in Penrod and Sam. He now becomes 
George B. Jashber, an imaginary detective. 
So dilligent is he in this calling that the 
irreproachable young man who becomes his 
imaginary criminal is forced to leave town. 
A few hours with Penrod will be sufficient 
to drive away the most severe case of 
blues. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1929. 
$2.00. 

Old familiar faces is Meredith Nichol- 
son’s latest book. In this volume of semi- 
autobiographical essays, all of which have 
appeared previously in magazines, Mere- 
dith Nicholson tends to become reminiscent. 
Life in Indianapolis forty and fifty years 
ago is recalled in a charming manner. 
Such men as Berry Sulgrove, James Whit- 
comb Riley, and Lucius B. Swift live again 
in these pages. A tribute to the Blue and 
Gray closes the book. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1929. $2.50. 

Kin Hubbard’s contribution for 1929 is 
Abe Martin’s town pump. It contains the 
usual clever and sarcastic remarks con- 
cerning fashions and fancies of the year 
and in addition several brief humorous 


sketches. Some of the sketches are The 
Tharp weddin’ by one who wuz there, 
Sweet dispositions by Miss Fawn Lippin- 
cut, and Dietin’ by Judge Pusey. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1929. $1.50. 

C. E. Scoggins of Muncie, Indiana, has 
a new novel, which is his fourth, called John 
Quixote. It is the story of John Harvey, 
an American medical student traveling in 
present day Spain. A bull fight, a love 
story, and a hidden treasure go into the 
making of this fantastic but interesting 
tale. The best feature of the book is the 
description of Spanish life and customs. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1929. $2.00. 

Will Cuppy, formerly of Auburn, In- 
diana, and the author of numerous book 
reviews for the New York Herald-Tribune, 
has written a book called How to be a her- 
mit; or a bachelor keeps house. It is the 
story of Mr. Cuppy’s life on Jones’ Island 
not far from New York City. His method 
of dealing with the accepted order in cook- 
ing and housekeeping is extremely amusing. 
Nothing in the book can be taken seriously. 
Several of the articles included have ap- 
peared previously in magazines, but 
brought together in this book they form a 
homogeneous unit. Horace Liveright, 1929. 
$2.50. 

A recent publication that will be ex- 
tremely valuable to superintendents, teach- 
ers and students of education is a Hand- 
book of Indiana school law, by Frank A. 
Stephenson. This is not a compilation con- 
taining the text of the laws such as the 
bulletin Laws of Indiana relating to the 
public school system, published by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. It is in- 
tended rather to supplement that volume 
and contains a simple but brief discussion 
of constitutional powers, laws, and court 
decisions relating to education. There are 
chapters covering administration, contracts, 
abandonment and consolidation, transfers 
and transportation, teachers’ pensions and 
other pertinent topics. The Benton Review 


Shop, Fowler, Ind., 1929. 
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Grasses of Indiana by Charles C. Deam 
(publication No. 82 of the Indiana Depart- 
ment of Conservation) is a detailed and 
scientific discussion of the kinds of grasses 
found in this state. It contains a chapter 
on grasses in general and an index of 
common as well as scientific names. This 
book will be of particular interest to farm- 
ers, teachers and county agricultural 
agents. 

Frederick E. Schortemeier, chairman of 
the Indiana Corporations Survey Commis- 
sion, and Paul V. McNutt, Dean of Indiana 
University School of Law, are the authors 
of Indiana general corporation law and 
companion acts, with explanatory notes. 
The text is printed on one side of the page 
only, leaving all left hand pages blank 
for notes and annotations. The last fifty 
pages are devoted to forms especially 
adapted for use under the new act. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1929. 


An interesting book for juveniles based 
on Indiana history is The beckoning road 
by Carolire Dale Snedeker. Mrs. Snedeker, 
who was born at New Harmony, is a great- 
granddaughter of Robert Owen and a niece 
of Robert Dale Owen. In this story a New 
England girl, Downright Dencey, moves 
with her parents to New Harmony where 
she meets the Owens, Thomas Say and 
other leaders of that settlement. Double- 
day, 1929. $2.00. 


Two books for boys are The hero of Vin- 
cennes and Woodfill of the Regulars, both 
by Lowell Thomas. The first is the story of 
George Rogers Clark, simply told, and illus- 
trated by Frederick Yohn. It is published 
by Houghton, 1929. $2.50. The second 
book is the life of Lieutenant Samuel Wood- 
fill, an Indiana boy, and describes particu- 
larly his heroism during the World War. 
Doubleday, 1929. $2.50. 


The charm string, by Mrs. Albion Fel- 
lows Bacon, is a volume of fairy tales for 
children. It is illustrated by Billie Chap- 
man. Page & Co., 1929. $2.00. 

Raymond Woodburn Pence, of the Eng- 
lish Department of DePauw University, is 
the author of Collere composition, a text- 
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book for college freshmen. 
1929. $2.00. 

Jeannette Stratton-Porter (Mrs. Jean- 
nette Stratton-Porter Meehan) daughter of 
Gene Stratton-Porter, has written a novel 
called Freckles comes home. Doubleday, 
1929. $2.00. 

A facsimile reprint of the first edition of 
James Whitcomb Riley’s The old swimmin’ 
hole and ’Leven more poems has been pub- 
lished by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. This was 
Riley’s first book. $1.00. 

Hildegarde Flanner, formerly of Indian- 
apolis, is the author of Times profile, a 
volume of poems. Macmillan Co., 1929. 
$2.00. 

Albert Stump, an Indianapolis lawyer, 
has written a small volume called Psychol- 
ogy of happiness. It is made up of atricles 
which have previously been given as talks 
before various organizations in the state. 
The Benton Review Shop, Fowler, Indiana, 
1929. $1.00. 


Macmillan, 


THE NEW AND OLD IN AVIATION 


“Do you have anything new in aviation 
like We or Fighting the flying circus or 
Skyward?” How many times have we had 
this request? Contrary to the old dislike 
for “I” books the boys seem to favor the 
personal narrative in aviation. One boy 
was offered The first world flight by Lowell 
Thomas. “Did he make the flight?” the li- 
brarian was asked. She answered that he 
did not but the six men who made the trip 
told their stories to Lowell Thomas and 
he wove them into a very interesting book. 
The book was quietly laid down without 
any further comment. She is watching for 
that boy because she can now give him one 
which rings true and will hold his interest 
to the end—Falcons of France, by Charles 
Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. Under 
the guise of fiction, they tell how the men 
of the Lafayette Esquadrille lived and 
fought side by side with their comrades 
during the World War. Charles Selden 
and his pal are fictitious characters but the 
others are real members of the corps. 
Those who enjoyed Fighting the flying cir- 
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cus by Rickenbacker will welcome this book 
and will find it well written, full of thrills 
and very convincing. 

We have just received two other books 
which promise to be popular with the older 
boys and their fathers. Their fathers! you 
say? Yes indeed. Fathers and sons have 


found a common interest in aviation and. 


many are working together on model air- 
planes. They also read together and they 
are going to thoroughly enjoy Sky high by 
Eric Hodgins and F. Alexander Magoun. 
It is a history of aviation, beginning one 
hundred and fifty years ago and ending 
with the flight of the Southern Cross to 
Australia. It is a lively chronicle, instruc- 
tive, entertaining and well seasoned with 
good humor. The other book mentioned is 
Airmen and wings, by Lloyd George and 
James Gilman. Both authors are said to 
be pilots and they not only know their sub- 
ject but they know how to tell about it. 
Lloyd George is Managing editor of Airway 
Age. The book gives a survey of flying, 
tells how to fly, discusses the pilot and the 
weather, explains about motors, has one 
chapter on model planes and ends with a 
glossary in which the reader will find defi- 
nitions of the many new terms relating to 
aviation. 

As to models, nothing has come to take 
the place of Model airplanes by Elmer 
L. Allen and Beginning to fly by Merrill 
Hamburg. Both are in constant use. 

The younger children enjoy the Alphabet 
of aviation by Paul Jones and the Picture 
book of flying by Frank Dobias. Both are 
fully illustrated in color and have simple 
descriptions of planes and their parts. 

Books mentioned: 

Sky high. Eric Hodgins and F. Alexander 

Magoun Little, Brown, 1929 $2.50 
Airmen and wings. Lloyd George and 

James Gilman McBride, 1929 $2.50 
Falcons of France. Charles Nordhoff and 

James Norman Hall Little, Brown, 1929 

$2.50 
Model airplanes. 

1928 $3.50 
Beginning to fly. 


Elmer L. Allen Stokes, 


Merrill Hambure 


Houghton, 1928 $2.50 
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Alphabet of aviation. Paul Jones Macrae 
Smith, 1928 $2.00 
Picture book of flying. Frank Dobias 
Macmillan, 1928 $2.00 
Zella Spence. 


INDIANA DOCUMENTS 


Received at the Indiana State Library 
during October and November, 1929 
Bago Flag, Commission. “Indiana Battle 

ags’’. 
Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 174, Sept. 1929. 
Charities, Board of. Bul. No. 175, Oct. 1929 
Conservation, Dept. of. Publ. No. 90, “Geologi- 


eal History of the Vertebrates of Indiana.” 
Corngrowers’ Association. 29th Report (Annual 


Meeting Jan. 16, 1929). 
Fire Marshal. ‘Analytical Survey of Indiana 


Fire Loss” 1928. 
*Health, Board of. Bul. V. 32, No. 8, Aug. 1929. 
*Health, Board of. Bul. V. 32, No. 9, Sept. 1929. 
Indiana Senate Journal, 1929. 
Central State Hospital. Report 1929. 


-Charities, Board of. Bulletin No. 176, Nov. 1929. 
*Health, Board of. Bulletin V. 32, No. 10, Oct. 


*Historical Bureau. “Indiana Day”. 

*Public Instruction, Dept. of. Educational Bulle- 
tin No. 94, “Teacher Training and Licensing 
in Indiana”. 


*Not given to the library for distribution. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK NEWS RADIO 
NUMBERS 


On December 9 the National Broaacasv- 
ing Corporation radio talks on Foreign Af- 
fairs, by James G. McDonald, were re- 
sumed. The subject of his initial talk was 
Changing China, and on each succeeding 
Monday evening Mr. McDonald speaks on 
some phase of Foreign Affairs. 

Our readers may recall that last season 
the World Peace Foundation of Boston is- 
sued advance bibliographies on each of 
these radio talks, and that more than 700 
libraries in the country made use of this 
service. When, as in some instances, a 
community is at considerable distance from 
radio stations, then this feature is rebroad- 
cast. The Foundation will continue to pub- 
lish its Radio Numbers of International 
Book News this season, and these issues are 
available to librarians for the asking. 

Teachers of international subjects wel- 
come this method of tying in their subject 
with a popular pastime, and frequently co- 
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éperate with librarians in the special dis- 
play of books on subjects covered by Mr. 
McDonald in his radio talks. 

Librarians who are not already on the 
mailing list of the World Peace Foundation 
may receive Radio Numbers of the Interna- 
tional Book News by writing to 40 Mt. Ver- 
non Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


RURAL LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


A three weeks’ rural library extension 
course will be given June 30-July 18 at 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Wisconsin. It is given under the aus- 
pices of the A. L. A. Committee on Library 
Extension and is made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Courses 
are offered in the two fields of rural life 
and library extension. Students will be 
expected to carry the course in Rural so- 
ciology in the Rural Leadership school and 
may choose one or more in that school (as 
“Sociology of Community Life,” “Farm Re- 
lief Progravas,” “Adult Education in Rural 
Communities”). Two library courses will 
be given, covering state and county library 
extension. No fees are charged and uni- 
versity credit will not be given. Inquiries 
and registration should be addressed to the 
Executive Assistant, Committee on Library 
Extension, American Library Association. 


DOCUMENTS 


Crowding our shelves, in our reference 
department, on other shelves, upstairs or 
down, many of us have government docu- 
ments that are of no value to us whatever. 
They may be to other libraries. Why not 
look them over carefully and decide which 
ones we wish to keep and send the others 
back to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.? If you’ll write, they’ll 
send franks and it will cost you nothing to 
return them. <A weekly list of selected 
United States government publications is 
issued by the Superintendent of Documents, 
and will be sent free on request. Why not 
send for this, check carefully and send for 
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those that will be of value to you? Also 
watch the Booklist for suggestions of valu- 
able documents. 

H. B. W. 


VERGIL. 1930 


The bimillenium of the birth of Vergil is 
to be celebrated in 1930. The American 
celebration is organized under the auspices 
of the Classical League of America of 
which Professor Ralph V. Magoffin, of New 
York university, is President. Committees 
appointed are twenty-eight in number and 
nelude a committee on Vergilian Reading, 
and a committee on Library exhibitions and 
activities. A suggestive list of books has 
been published by the League and may be 
obtained by libraries. Three books in the 
list are recommended as best for public 
libraries. These are T. C. Williams: 
Translation of the Aeneid (Houghton) and 
the Georgics and Eclogues (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press) and J. W. Mackail: Vergil 
and his meaning to the world of today 
(Longmans). 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 


Subscription books! There are so many, 
and we are beseiged with so many agents 
selling all kinds—good, bad and indifferent. 
Many of us have not known that for several 
years there has been an A. L. A. committee 
on subscription books—and that we could 
have gotten information if we had written 
them. January 1, 1930, the A. L. A. begins 
the publication of a quarterly bulletin— 
called Subscription book bulletin. Subscrip- 
tion sets will be examined by members of 
a committee and their reports will be 
grouped and edited at A. L. A. headquarters 
and published in the bulletin. The price 
will be $1.00 a year. Don’t you think that 
the expenditure of $1.00 for this may save 
us many dollars, perhaps? It will also 
save us much time in interviewing agents 
and examining sets and often we will be 
able to give definite answers to the sales- 
men. 

H. B. W. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


The Indiana State Debating League has 
chosen for 1929-1930 the question, Re- 
solved: that the state of Indiana should 
adopt by law the principle of old age pen- 
sions. 

Various attempts have been made to ef- 
fect the passage of such legislation in In- 
diana and the following resume of old age 
pension bills that have been introduced in 
the Legislature has been prepared by the 
Indiana Legislative Bureau. 





OLD AGE PENSION BILLS INTRO- 
DUCED IN THE INDIANA 
LEGISLATURE 

1921 

House Bill No. 218. Introduced by George 
H. James of Clay county. 

A bill for an act to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to aged people. 
Indefinitely postponed. 

Senate Joint Res. No. 28. Introduced by 
Sen. Clem J. Richards of Vigo county. 
A joint resolution providing for the ap- 

pointment of a joint legislative committee 

to investigate the subject of old age pen- 
sions and report to the General Assembly 

of 1923. 

Adopted by both houses. 


1923 


House Con. Res. No. 14. Introduced by 

Louis Schwartz of Marion county. 

A concurrent resolution providing for an 
investigation of the question of old age 
pensions. 

Adopted by both houses. 

Senate Bill No. 160. Introduced by Sen. 

James J. Nejd! of Lake county. 

A bill for an act providing for the pro- 
tection and assistance of aged persons un- 
der certain conditions in the State of In- 
diana. 

Referred to Committee on Judiciary B. 
House Bill No. 151. Introduced by Louis 

Schwartz of Marion county. 

A bill for an act providing for the pro- 
tection and assistance of aged persons un- 
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der certain conditions in the State of In- 
diana. 
Indefinitely postponed. 


1925 
Senate Bill No. 233. Introduced by Sen. 
James J. Nejdl of Lake county. 
A bill for an act for the establishment 
of an old age pension commission. 
Indefinitely postponed in House. 
House Bill No. 298. Introduced by Timothy 
C. O’Connor of Greene county. 
A bill for an act for the establishment 
of an old age pension commission. 
Indefinitely postponed by Committee on 
Judiciary A. 
1927 
Senate Bill. No. 34. Introduced by Sen. 
James J. Nejdl of Lake county. 
A bill for an act concerning old age pen- 
sions. 
Indefinitely postponed in House. 
1929 
House Bill No. 40. Introduced by T. A. E. 
Cantwell of Vigo county. 
A bill for an act to provide assistance 
to aged residents. 
Indefinitely postponed by Committee on 
Judiciary B. 
Senate Bill No. 52. Introduced by Sen. 
James J. Nejdl of Lake county. 
A bill for an act concerning old age pen- 
sions. 
Failed in Senate. 





Provisions of Senate Bill No. 52, 1929, 
authorizing any county to establish an old 
age pension system. 

Establishment. Upon petition of 200 citi- 


zens of the county the question shall be 
submitted at the next general election. 


Administration. Judge of circuit or pro- 
bate court shall have charge of pension 
system. 


Amount of pension. Amount paid shall be 


fixed with regard to conditions of case 
but it shall not be an amount greater 
than $25 per month when added to other 
income of pensioner nor shall any pension 
exceed $300 per year. 
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Qualifications of pensioners. 

Must be 65 years of age. 

Citizen of U. S. for 15 years. 

Resident of state and county 15 years. 

Must not be inmate of any charitable or 
correctional institution. 

Must not have been imprisoned for a 
felony within last ten years. 

Must not have property valued above 
$2,500. 

Must not have disposed of property in 
order to secure pension. 


Funds. 

County council shall appropriate money 
to carry out the act. Each township shall 
reimburse the county pension paid to its 
residents. 





Old age pension laws have been adopted 
by Alaska, California, Colorado, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wy- 
oming. A. synopsis of these laws may be 
secured upon request from the Indiana 
State Library. 

Brief general discussions of old age pen- 
sions may be secured free or at very small 
cost from the following sources: 

American Association for labor legisla- 
tion, 181 E. 23d St., New York City. 

American Association for old age secur- 
ity, Room 2004, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 

American Management Association, 20 
Vesey St., New York City. 

The Eagle Magazine, South Bend, Ind. 

National Civic Federation, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 

New York Association for improving the 
condition of the poor, 105 E. 22d St., New 
York City. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., 
New York City. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nellie M. Coats. 
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ANTIQUES 


A list of books in the State library which 
should be of interest to many. Some vol- 
umes it is not possible to lend because of 
rarity or high price. The library expects 
to keep the collection up to date and new 
titles will be added, as they appear. 


General 


Bowles. About antiques 268p 1929 

Buckley. Antiques and their history 320p 
1927 

Catalogue of antiques 1926, 1927, 
1928 

Carrick. Collector’s luck 207p 1919 

Next-to-nothing house 252p 1922 

Clifford. Junk snupper; the adventures of 
an antique collector 278p 1927 

Dyer. Lure of the antique; being a book 
of ready reference for collectors 499p 
1910 

Eberlein and McClure. Practical book of 
American antiques 390p 1927 

Guild. Geography of American antiques 
2838p 1927 

Litchfield. Antiques; genuine and spuri- 
ous; an art expert’s recollections and 
cautions 277p 1921 


Lockwood. Antiques 16l1p 1925 


Menzies. Collecting antiques 231p 1928 
Moore. The collector’s manual 329p 
1905-1906 


Northend. Colonial house and its furnish- 
ings 252p 1924 


Robie. Quest of the quaint 302p 1927 
Shackleton. Quest of the colonial 425p 
1913 


Singleton. The collecting of antiques 338p 
1926 





Teall. Pleasures of collecting 3828p 1920 
Vallois. Antiques and curios in our homes 
3823p 1927 
First steps in collecting 324p 
n. d. 
Williamson. Amateur collecting 324p 
1924 
Yoxall. The A B C about collecting 382p 


1923 
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Pottery and Porcelain 


Barber Anglo-American pottery; old Eng- 
lish china with American views 16l1p 
1899 





Pottery and porcelain of the 

United States 539p 1902 

Salt glazed stoneware; Germany, 

Flanders, England, and the United States 

82p 1907 

Tin enamelled pottery; Maiolica, 
Delft, and other stanniferous faience 
5lp 1907 

Barnard. Chats on Wedgwood ware 260p 
n. d. 








Binns. First century of English porcelain 
251p 1906 
Blacker. The A B C of collecting old 


English china 3886p n.d. 

The A B C of English salt-glaze 
stoneware from Dwight to Doulton 2438p 
1922 








Chats on oriental china 
n. d. 
Blunt. Cheyne book of Chelsea china and 
pottery 1382p 1925 


404p 


Bosanko. Collecting old lustre ware 112p 
1916 

Burgess. Old pottery and porcelain 426p 
1924 

Burton. A general history of porcelain 


2v 1921 

History and description of Eng- 
lish earthenware and stoneware (to the 
beginning of the 19th century) 192p 
1924 

Burton and Hobson. Handbook of marks 
on pottery and porcelain 2138p 1928 

Camehl. Blue-china book; early American 
scenes and history pictured in the pottery 
of the time 309p 1916 

Cannon. Old Spode 82p n. d. 

Chaffers. Cereamic gallery 468p 1907 

The new collector’s handbook of 
marks and monograms on pottery and 
porcelain of the renaissance and modern 
periods 363p 1914 

Dillon. Porcelain and how to collect it 
3814p 1910 

Earle. China collecting in America 429p 
1892 
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Eberlein and Ramsdell. The practical book 
of chinaware 3825p 1925 


Frantz. French pottery and porcelain 
1T%p nd. 
Hannover. Pottery and porcelain; a hand- 


book for collectors 8v 1925 
Hayden. Chats on English china 287p 
n. d. 





Spode and his successors 204p 
1925 

Hetherington. Early ceramic wares of 
China 142p 1922 

Hobson. The later ceramic wares of China 
155p 1925 

Porcelain, oriental, continental and 
British 245p 1908 

Honey. Old English porcelain 291p n. d. 

Hurlbutt. Old Derby porcelain and its 
artist workmen 312p 1925 

Jacquemart. History of the ceramic art 
627p 1878 

Jervis. Encyclopedia of ceramics 
1902 

King. Chelsea porcelain 135p 1922 





6738p 


Knowles. Dutch pottery and porcelain 
122p n.d. 
Lewer. China collector; a guide to the 


porcelain of the English factories 347p 
n. d. 

Litchfield. Pottery and porcelain; a guide 
to collectors 464p 1925 

Moore. Old china book, including Stafford- 
shire, Wedgewood, lustre and other Eng- 
lish pottery and porcelain 300p 1903 

Neurdenburg. Old Dutch pottery and tiles 
155p 1923 

Rackhan and Read. English pottery; its 
development from early times to the end 
of the eighteenth century 1438p 1924 

Rhead. Earthenware collector 317p 1920 

Shaw. History of the Staffordshire potter- 
ies . . . first published in 1829 
244p 1900 

Solon. Art of the old English potter 269p 
1906 

Spargo. Early American pottery and china 
3938p 1926 


Potters and pottery of Bennington 





270p 1926 
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Glass and Glassware 


Barber. 
112p 1900 


American glassware old and new 


Bles. Rare English glasses of the seven- 
teenth and eightenth centuries 269p 
1926 

Buckley. European glass; a brief outline 
of the history of glass making 104p 
1926 

Burns. Glass cup plates; a guide to col- 
lectors n.d. 

Knittle. Early American glass 496p 1927 

Lewis. Old glass and how to collect it 
258p 1925 

McMurray. Collector’s guide of flasks and 
bottles 170p n. d. 

Moore. Old glass; European and American 
894p 1924 

Northend. American glass. 209p 1926 

Percival. Glass collector; a guide to old 
English glass 331p n. d. 

Stannus. Old Irish glass 15p 1920 

Van Rensselaer. Check list of early Ameri- 
can bottles and flasks 109p 1921 

Williams. Sandwich glass; a technical 
book for collectors 102p 1922 


Silver, Pewter, Copper 


Bell. Old pewter 185p n. d. 

Bigelow Historic silver of the colonies and 
its makers 476p 1917 

Buck. Old plate, its makers and marks, 
new andenl. ed. 3827p 1903 





Burgess. Chats on old copper and brass 
400p 1914 
Silver: pewter: Sheffield plate 
3804p 1921 


Chaffers and Markham Hall marks on gold 
and silver plate 3895p 1922 


Cotterell. National types of old pewter 
ATp 1925 
Cripps. Old English plate, ecclesiastical, 


decorative and domestic; its makers and 
marks 521p 1903 

Curtis. Early silver of Connecticut and its 
makers 115p 1913 

Jones. Old silver of Europe and America 
from early times to the nineteenth cen- 
tury 376p 1928 

Kerfoot. American pewter 2389p 1924 
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Massé. Pewter collector 314p 1921 

Myers. Some notes on American pewterers 
96p 1926 

Okie. Old silver and old Sheffield plate 
420p 1928 

Rupert. Apostle spoons; their evolution 
from earlier types and the emblems used 
by the silversmith for the Apostles 36p 
1929 

Young. The silver and Sheffield plate col- 
lector; a guide to English domestic metal 
work in old silver and old Sheffield plate 
820p 1919 


Lace and Embroidery 


Blum. Old world lace or, a guide for the 
lace lover 85p 1922 

Bolton. American samplers 416p 1921 

Head. The lace and embroidery collector; 
a guide to collectors of old lace and em- 
broidery 252p 1922 

Jackson. History of hand-made lace 245p 
1900 

Jourdain. Old lace; a handbook for col- 
lectors 121p 1909 

Moore. The lace book 206p 1904 

Vanderpoel. American lace and lace mak- 
ers 14p 1924 

Wheeler. Development of embroidery in 
America 150p 1921 

Whiting. Lace guide for makers and col- 
lectors 415p 1920 

Rugs, Shawls, Quilts, Coverlets 

Atwater. Shuttle-craft book of American 
hand-weaving 275p 1928 

Blair. The Paisley shawl and the men who 
produced it 84p 1904 

Bowles. Homecraft rugs 205p 1927 

Finley. Old patchwork quilts and the 
women who made them 202p 1929 

Hall. Book of hand-woven coverlets 279p 
1914 

Hollister. 
1903 

James. Indian blankets and their makers 
2138p 1914 

Phillips. Hooked rugs and how to make 
them 154p 1925 

Waugh and Foley. Collecting hooked rugs 
140p 1927 


Navaho and his blanket 144p 
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Webster. Quilts: their story and how to 
make them 178p 1915 


Furniture 
Bles. Genuine antique furniture 3876p 
1929 
Cescinsky. Early English furniture and 


woodwork 2v 1922 

Old-world house, its furniture and 
decoration 2v 1924 

Clouston. English furniture and furniture 
makers of the nineteenth century 352p 
1906 

Cornelius. Early American furniture 278p 
1926 








Furniture masterpieces of Duncan 
86p 1923 
Handbook of furniture styles 155p 


Phyfe 

Dyer. 
1918 

Dyer and Fraser. Rocking chair, an 
American institution 127p . 1928 

Eberlein and Ramsdell. Practical book of 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese 254p 
1927 

Eberlein and McClure. Practical book of 
period furniture 37lp 1914 

Gould. Period furniture 271lp 1928 

Gregory. Furniture collector: an intro- 
duction to the study of English styles of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
299p n.d. 


Hayden. Chats on old furniture 283p 
1905 
Holloway. American furniture and dec- 


oration, colonial and federal 191p 1928 

Hunter. Decorative furniture; a picture 
book of the beautiful forms of all ages 
and periods 479p 1923 


Jacquemart. History of furniture 470p 


n. d. 
Litchfield. Illustrated history of furniture 
3858p 1907 


Kimerly. How to know period styles in 
furniture 147p 1921 

Lockwood. Colonial furniture in America 
2v. 1913-26 

Longnon and Huard. 
furniture 167p 1927 

Lyon. Colonial furniture of New England 
285p 1925 


French provincial 
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Macquoid and Edwards. Dictionary of 
English furniture 8v 1924 
Moore. Old furniture books 254p 1903 
Morse. Furniture of the olden time 470p 
1924 
Nutting. Furniture of the Pilgrim cen- 
tury, 1620-1720 587p 1921 
Furniture treasury (mostly of 
American origin) 2v 1928 
Windsor handbook, comprising 
illustrations and descriptions of Windsor 
furniture 192p 1917 
Percival. Oak collector 282p, 1925 
Old English furniture and its 
surroundings from the Restoration to the 
Regency 2038p 1920 
Walnut collector 294p 1927 


Robie. Historic styles in furniture 196p 
1916 
Singleton. Furniture of our forefathers 


2v 1901 also lv 1922 

Strange. Historical guide to French in- 
teriors, furniture, decoration, woodwork 
and allied arts - 400p n.d. 

Guide to collectors, 3,500 illus- 
trations: English furniture, decorations, 
woodwork and allied arts 3868p 
n. d. 

Symonds Present state of old English fur- 
niture 1382p n.d. 

Tipping. English furniture of the cabriole 
period 79p n.d. 


Clocks 


Hayden. Chats on old clocks 320p n.d. 
Moore. The old clock book 3839p 1911 
Nutting. The clock book 3812p 1924 


Prints 


Anderson. Japanese wood engravings, 
their history, technique, and character- 
istics 80p 1895 


Burgess. Old prints and engravings 281p 
1925 

Chatterton. Chats on naval prints 208p 
n. d. 


Currier and Ives. Selection of lithographs, 


1825-1866 47p 1929 
Davenyort. Mezzotints 208p 1904 
Ficke Chats on Japanese prints 455p 1917 
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Priestley. How to know Japanese colour 
prints. 78p 1927 

Roe. Sporting prints of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries 50p 1927 

Salaman. Old English mezzotints 
128p 1910 

Siltzer. The story of British sporting 
prints 409p 1925 


Slater. Engravings and their value 1707p 
1929 

Strange. Colour prints of Japan 85p 
1914 

Weaver. Lithographs of N. Currier and 


Currier and Ives 159p 1925 
Weitenkampf. American graphic art 372p 

1912 

How to appreciate prints 

3830p 1921 

Also 4thed 330p 1929 
Whitman and Salaman. Whitman’s print- 

collector’s handbook 375p 1912 
Woodberry. History of wood-engraving 

221p 1882 


8d ed 


Miscellaneous 


Bailey. Knives and forks 16p 1927 

Birch. Seals 327p 1907 

Davenport. Jewellery 166p 1910 

Dunhill. The pipe book 262p 1924 

Gould. Period lighting fixtures 274p 1928 

Hayward. Colonial lighting. 159p 1923 

Lewer and Percival. Bric-a-brac collector 
256p 1923 

Lindsay. Iron and brass implements of the 
English and American home 212p n. d. 

Maskell. Ivories 4438p 1905 

Percival. Chats on old jewellery and trin- 
kets 384p 1912 

— —— The fan book 3844p 1920 
Singleton. Dolls 167p 1927 

Whiting. Tools and toys of stitchery 357p 
1928 


Periodicals 


The Antiquarian 
Antiques 
Old Furniture ; 
Old Time New England 
Print Collector’s Quarterly 
Many special articles are available in 
general magazines, historical reviews, etc. 
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WORLD PEACE 


Material on world peace may be secured 
free or at small cost from the following 
organizations: 

American committee for the outlawry of 
war, 134 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
American foundation, 565 Fifth Ave., New 

York City 
American Friends service committee, 20 S. 

Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American peace society, 613 Colorado Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

American School Citizenship League, 405 
Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 
Association for peace education, 

Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Carnegie endowment for international peace 

2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Federal Council of churches of Christ in 

America, 105 E. 22 St., New York City 
Foreign policy association, 18 E. 41, New 

York City 
The inquiry, 129 E. 52 St., New York City 
League of Nations Association, 6 E. 39 St., 

New York City 
National committee on the cause and cure 

of war, 1010 Grand Central Terminal 

Bldg., New York City 
National council for the prevention of war, 

582 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

National league of women voters, 532 Sev- 
enteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
World peace foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., 

Boston, Mass. 


5733 


N. M. C. 


GERMAN BOOKS 
Some recent additions at the State li- 
brary. 

Bartsch, Rudolff Hans. Die upothefe zur 
blauen gans; ein roman aus seltsamen 
Grenzland Berlin 1928 

Biebig, Clara. Die mit den tausend kin- 
dern; roman Berlin 1929 

Dannehl, Otto. Carl Schurz; ein deutscher 
kampfer Berlin 1928 


Frank, Bruno. Politische novelle Berlin 
1928 

Keller, Paul. Ulrichshos; romana Breslau 
1929 
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Neumann, Alfred. Guerra; roman Berlin 
1929 
Rebellen; roman Berlin 1928 
Remarque, Erich Maria. Im westen nichts 
neues Berlin 1929 
Renn, Ludwig. Krieg Frankfurt 1929 
Soergel, Albert. Dichtung und Dichter der 
zeit Leipzig 1925 
Dichtung und dichter der zeit 
Leipzig 1928 
Stratz, Rudolph. Lill; der roman eines 
sportmadchens Berlin 1929 
Sudermann, Herman. Burzelchen; ein ro- 
man von jugend, tugend und tanzen 
Berlin 1928 
Zweig, Arnold. Der streit um den Ser- 
geanten Grischa Potsdam 1928 


It is hard for me to speak of the value of 
libraries in terms which would not seem 
exaggerated. Books have been my delight 
these thirty years, and from them I have 
received incalculable benefits —Sir William 
Osler. 


Every man cannot select his environment 
or enjoy the advantage of personally meet- 
ing the acutest minds of his day. Fortun- 
ately, however, many of these great men 
have committed the reasons for their own 
deductions to books. The inestimable bless- 
ing of libraries is that they give everyone 
the opportunity of getting in touch with 
these ideas.—Wilfred T. Grenfell. 


The duties and functions of government 
include the education no less than the pro- 
tection of citizens. The fundamental need 
of America is more thorough and general 
education. Public libraries constitute one 
of the most effective means of education, 
not second in importance to the schools and 
colleges but equal and supplementary. Li- 
braries are for young and old alike. The 
library ideal is essentially democratic.— 
M. F. Gallagher. 
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How to read books: read the preface first, 
go in through the front door. Read plenty 
of books about people and things, but not 
too many books about books. Read one 
book at a time, but never one book alone. 
Well born books always have relatives. Fol- 
low them up. Read the old books—those 
that have stood the test of time. Read them 
slowly, carefully, thoroughly. Read no 
book with which the author has not taken 
pains enough to write in a clean, sound 
style. Life is short. Read over again the 
ten best books you have already read. The 
result of this experience will test your taste, 
measure your advance, and will fit you for 
progress in the art of reading.—Roachdale 
public library. 


Upon the subject of education, not pre- 
suming to dictate any plan or system re- 
specting it, I can only say that I view it as 
the most important subject which we as a 
people can be engaged in. That every man 
may receive a moderate education, and 
thereby be enabled to read the histories of 
his own and other countries, by which he 
may duly appreciate the value of our free 
institutions, appears to be an object of 
vital importance, even on this account only, 
to say nothing of the advantages and satis- 
faction to be derived from all being able to 
read the Scriptures and other works both 
of a religious and moral nature, for them- 
selves—A braham Lincoln. 


Once get into the habit of really enjoying 
books and you have put into your life some- 
thing that is pure gain. Nothing restores 
a sense of true proportion, the true values 
of our harassed and undignified lives, like 
a background of books. Little detached 
flashes of life they are—a Russian interior 
here, a cold bit of New England ice poetry 
there, they begin to build themselves to- 
gether, to take form, to give an expanding 
interest in the big world, and a willingness 
at least to decrease one’s own ignorance. 

Kathleen Norris. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Alexandria. Students of the High school 
presented a play Blind dates for the benefit 
of the public library in December. New 
concrete steps at the library have been con- 
structed and the proceeds of the play paid 
for them. 


Anderson. Features of Book Week ob- 
servance included the presentation of a 
playlet The story telling festival, which was 
produced by the Girl Reserves at the library. 
A Peter Pan parade was also held at the 
library with each child dressed to represent 
a favorite book character. Other children 
were given an opportunity to guess the 
book represented. 


Bicknell. The mayor of Bicknell made a 
special proclamation of Book Week, at the 
request of the library authorities, as fol- 
lows: Inasmuch as it has become a custom 
in all communities that support a public 
library tc concentrate the attention of the 
general public on books at given dates, in- 
teresting the boys and girls of school age, 
and the fathers and mothers as well, in what 
and where their children get books to read— 
And since it has been conceded that no com- 
munity is complete without a well-patron- 
ized library—We now call your attention to 
the fact that we have a city and township 
library of which we may well be proud. By 
authority vested in me as mayor of the city 
of Bicknell, I hereby declare the week of 
November 17 to 23 to be National Book 
Week and call your attention to the fact 
that we are all invited to participate in the 
arranged program during this week at the 
public library in the city of Bicknell. O. C. 
Buck, Mayor. 


Bluffton. The library board has voted to 
purchase a bronze bust of Andrew Carnegie 
to be placed in the library toward the erec- 
tion of which he donated $18,000. 


Brazil. The public library had on dis- 
play the exhibit of transportation loaned 
through the courtesy of the Great Northern 


railroad. Objects included show the devel- 
opment all the way from the most primitive 
means to the modern all steel train and 
locomotive. 


Carthage. The will of Mrs. Sarah Henley 
when opened in September contained the 
following: Item 8. To the Trustees of the 
Henry Henley public library of Carthage, 
Indiana, for the general uses of said library, 
I give the sum of $500. 


Columbia City. The Peabody library has 
received from Mrs. Sarah J. Long of New 
York City a large framed lithograph called 
The Tribune tower. It was done by her son, 
Birch Burdette Long, who died in 1927 and 
was born in Columbia City in 1878. Mr. 
Long was a nationally known architect and 
mural artist. 


Columbus. Teachers of Bartholomew 
county were guests of the public litrary at 
a tea closing the observance of Book Week. 
There was a musical program with a talk 
by Ray Ross of the library board and book 
reviews by Mrs. Robert Egbert of Martins- 
ville of new non-fiction. 


Connersville. The public library distribu- 
ted bookplates to all boys and girls request- 
ing them, as a Book Week feature. One 
for each book owned with an additional ten 
to provide for growth was given each appli- 
cant. Bookplates were provided through 
the courtesy of the F. A. Stokes Publishing 
Co. 


Crawfordsville. Miss Maud Arthur has 
accepted a position in the Cleveland, Ohio, 
public library. Her place is filled by Mrs. 
Helen Wright Gevers. 


Danville. The 26th anniversary of the 
opening of the library was celebrated De- 
cember 3d. The library has recently been 
redecorated. Dr. William Lowe Bryan, 
President of Indiana university, gave the 
address on Literature. Miss Lou Robinson, 
the librarian, read a paper Our library, and 
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greetings were given by Miss Pearl Had- 
ley, President of the library board. A read- 
ing and violin selection added to the pro- 
gram. 


Decatur. The public library has received 
a notable gift called the Elephant Rock 
scrapbook, which is filled with interesting 
data, photographs, original letters and arti- 
cles relating to Elephant Rock memorial to 
Gene Stratton Porter. Letters from many 
eminent writers and others are included. 


Delphi. Miss Bess Rothenberger is act- 
ing as assistant librarian in the public 
library in place of Miss Mary Angel Cart- 
wright, who resigned. 


East Chicago. Miss Agnes O. Hanson has 
been appointed as senior reviser for the 
Wisconsin library school. Miss Hanson 
has been the cataloger in the public library 
since her graduation from the school in 
1928. She has been replaced by Miss Lois 
Bell, of Green Bay, Wis., also a graduate 
of the Wisconsin library school. 


Elkhart. The library board has elected 
Miss Flora M. Case as librarian of the pub- 
lic library. Mrs. Paul L. Myers has been 
acting as librarian since July following the 
sudden death of Miss Corwin. Miss Case is 
a graduate of Illinois university and library 
school and has been librarian at Salem, 
Ore., LaPorte and Mishawaka. 


Elwood. For Book Week the public library 
sponsored the appearance of the motion pic- 
ture Evangeline and featured the works of 
Longfellow. The theatre published a Long- 
fellow booklist, teachers co-operated in talks 
and instruction and Longfellow stories were 
used in the story hour. 

Announcement has been received of the 
marriage of Miss Natalie Johnston, former 
librarian, to Frank W. Clawson, of Cincin- 
nati. It took place in September at her 
home in Shelbyville, Ky. 

Thelma Winifred Evans is attending the 
Wisconsin library school. 


Evansville. The Cherry street branch li- 
hrary celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
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on December 1st and presented a very fine 
program. Talks were made by E. L. Craig, 
member of the library board, Miss Ethel F. 
McCollough, W. E. Best, principal of the 
Lincoln high school, W. A. Gaines and Mrs. 
Sallie W. Stewart. Music was furnished by 
individuals and the Lincoln High quartette. 
The position of the library and its great 
assistance in the life of the colored people 
of the city and in connection with the 
schools was strongly praised. 

Evans Hall, the historic structure at 
Fifth and Locust streets, of which construc- 
tion in 1877 was made possible by a deed 
granted by Saleta Evans, wife of General 
Robert F. Evans, after whom the city was 
named, after a long and determined legal 
affray, has been adjudged the property of 
the board of trustees acting as such officers, 
or to the community, should the trustees 
fail to meet their obligations. Negotiations 
have been started by A. W. Funkhouser and 
Daniel H. Ortmeyer, attorneys for the 
board, whose efforts have finally secured the 
building as a permanent asset to Evans- 
ville, to have the public library repair and 
use a portion of the edifice for the purposes 
which were intended by its conor. 

The public library has issued a very at- 
tractive folder listing books of Art appre- 
ciation. 

“Hast thou but two loaves of bread?’ 
Sell one, and with the dole 

Buy hyacinths, 

To feed thy soul.” 

The public library has been named a 
depository library by the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. As such the 
library will receive free of charge bound 
copies of the Transactions, also the Record 
and index of the society. 

Miss Ruby Wilson, a member of the Ex- 
tension department, resigned December 31. 
Miss Wilson has accepted a position in the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
library. 

Mrs, Clyde Reece resigned as librarian at 
the West Side library on October 31. Miss 
Gladys Booher, a graduate of the St. Louis 
library school, class 1929, was appointed 
branch librarian to succeed Mrs. Reece. 

















Miss Martha Covert and Mary Jane Bon- 
ham have accepted positions in the Evans- 
ville public library. They began work De- 
cember 2. Both are graduates of Indiana 
university. 

The twelfth annual Christmas party for 
the poor colored children of Evansville was 
held in the Cherry street library, Tuesday 
afternoon, December 24. 

Miss Charlotte Covert who has been in 
the public library Circulation department 
for five years has gone to Evanston, IIl., as 
assistant in the public library there. Miss 
Katherine Engelsmann' succeeded Miss 
Covert. 

Miss Marcia Wheeler and Miss Ruth 
Funkhouser of the public library staff are 
attending the Illinois library school. 


Miss Jean Stilwell resigned from the pub- 
lic library in October. She will be married 
in the near future. 

Miss Jane Ensle resigned from the staff 
of the public library to accept a position as 
teacher of rewswriting in the Central High 
School. 

Miss Olive Dorothea Duffy is attending 
the Wisconsin library school. 


Fairmount. The library board has pur- 
chased a one story brick store building for 
the library. It was formerly occupied by 
the Fairmount News and has been suitably 
repaired, remodeled and redecorated and 
affords a much larger amount of space than 
the library has had before and is centrally 
located. 


Fort Wayne. The public library exceeded 
the million mark in circulation this year. A 
total of 1,039,507 books were circulated in 
the city and county to 58,648 registered bor- 
rowers. Fiction percentage was 48.96 per 
cent, a total of 530,428 volumes of non-fic- 
tion being loaned. Pictures, photographs 
and prints had a circulation of 195,438 and 
6,228 clippings were loaned. The increase in 
circulation over 1928 was 63,292. 

Susanna Bailor of the 1929 class at Illi- 


nois is a new assistant in the county depart- 
ment. 
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The Book Week exhibit of children’s 
books in the Children’s department of the 
public library was a most attractive exhibit 
this year. A basement room was converted 
into a Book Room and with a frieze of 
foreign travel posters and furniture loaned 
from one of the local antique shops the new 
children’s books with their colorful jackets 
had a most delightful setting. Every day 
for two weeks classes came from the schools 
to see and to hear about the books in the 
exhibit. Parents are most appreciative of 
this Book Room which is featured each fall 
for two or three weeks and always express 
the wish that a book room of this type 
might be a regular feature of a public li- 
brary—a room where parents and children 
might browse to their hearts’ content, al- 
ways finding the best in children’s litera- 
ture. 


The public library has placed in use a 
book truck to serve several routes cover- 
ing the outlying sections of the city. The 
truck has enclosed glass book cases on the 
outside as well as being shelved on the in- 
side. Magazines and stereographs are also 
carried. One side of the truck is for chil- 
dren, the other for adults. 


Mrs. Zelma Ticen resigned her position 
as an assistant in the Children’s department 
on December first. She is leaving Fort 
Wayne to live in St. Louis. 


Miss Doris Fischer has had to resign her 
position on the staff on account of ill health. 
She left for her home November first. 


Franklin. It is claimed that Franklin 
college offers its students the best library 
advantages of any school in Indiana as evi- 
denced by the result of a recent survey 
made by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary schools. Franklin 
college had at the time the survey was made 
eighty-two volumes in the library for each 
student registered. Its per capita expendi- 
ture for books and current periodicals is 
$6.81. The volumes per student and per 
capita expenditure for the other standard 
institutions of the state are listed as fol- 
lows: 
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Volumes Per capita 

per student expenditure 
oN a Ae a 16.6 $4.44 
POONA <6 oes sns.d wae 29.4 2.51 
MENON. >. 3.5 ob icagias 66.0 6.08: 
Up 82.0 6.81 
200 SS See ee ete 45.8 1.94 
ee 41.3 4.19 
Notre Dame ....... 49.1 2.77 
i ete 23.4 3.37 
MO8e POLY. ......055... 41.7 4.17 
WRURER, sii 06 sseeehs 86.8 3.47 


In the list of the ten Indiana schools, 
Franklin ranks first in per capita expendi- 
ture and second in volumes of books per 
student being passed only by Wabash, an 
institution which ranks sixth in per capita 
expenditure. 


Garrett. Window displays were featured 
for Book Week and sixty new application 
cards were received due to the week’s activi- 
ties. 


Gary. The University extension classes 
in Gary have included a course in Chil- 
dren’s reading. It is conducted by Miss 
Hanna Logasa, librarian of the University 
high school at the University of Chicago 
and is intended for teachers of English and 
librarians. 

Photostatic copies of thirteen original 
maps and plats of Indiana, the Calumet dis- 
trict and the lake region have been obtained 
for the public library from the state library. 
Some of the earliest known maps of the 
state are included and make an exceptionally 
interesting addition to the library’s Indiana 
collection. 

Miss Mildred Becker has returned to the 
public library after a year of special study 
in the Cleveland public library. She will be 
attached to the Central library staff until 
the completion of the new East Side branch 
which she will direct. 


Goodland. Miss Myra Tice has resigned 
as librarian to enter Wisconsin university 
and is succeeded by Miss Luella Montgom- 
ery. 

Mr. T. E. Mitten of Philadelphia, who 
made the gift of $100,000 for a new library 
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and rest room building, was accidentally 
drowned in October on his estate near Phila- 
delphia. The construction of the building 
will be carried on as planned by Arthur G. 
Mitten of Goodland, his brother and Presi- 
dent of the library board. 


Indianapolis. The county commissioners 
have removed the several thousand books 
remaining from the Marion county library 
to the county infirmary. The county library 
entirely ceased operation about three years 
ago and has been in storage since then. The 
library was organized in 1844 and opened 
January 8, 1845. In the last decade the use 
by county people was so reduced it was de- 
cided by the board to discontinue its support. 


There is a beautiful library in the new 
Scottish Rite cathedral which was given by 
A. M. Glossbrenner head of a large print- 
ing concern. The old library of 2,000 vol- 
umes contributed largely by William 
Hacker, of Shelbyville, was destroyed in 
1894 when the Scottish temple was burned. 
Mr. Glossbrenner has been waiting until 
adequate protection to the library was fur- 
nished, as is now provided. 


William Hacker has been pronounced the 
“Father of Masonry in Indiana.” He was 
a charter member of Greensburg Comman- 
dery No. 2 Knights Templar when it was 
granted a dispensation March 25, 1851. 
After that for forty years Hacker received 
all the honors of Masonry it was possible 
for him to receive and wrote many Masonic 
papers and books of value to the order and 
was also the author of a Masonic ritual 
which was widely known as the “Hacker 
Work.” He died at Shelbyville about 35 
years ago full of honors and revered by 
Masons throughout the country. 

Marking the eightieth year of the birth 
of James Whitcomb Riley, programs com- 
memorating his’ works were held October 
7th throughout the city. A commemorative 
program open to the public was held at the 
Central library in the evening, where chil- 
dren read the best-loved of the poet’s works 
and Meredith Nicholson informally ad- 
dressed the several hundred persons present 
on Some Riley reminiscences. 


—, 
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“Riley was more than a writer of verse,” 
asserted Mr. Nicholson, who was a close 
friend of the poet. “His work is taking an 
important place in the social history of Indi- 
ana. In a way he was a philosopher and in 
a way he was a preacher, and what a wide 
sweep his genius took! 

“As Mark Twain used the Mississippi 
river as his university so did Riley use 
Hancock county as his university. What he 
missed from books he read in the human 
heart. What he saw every day in the lives 
of his neighbors equipped him as one of few 
men who got for himself all he needed to 
know to enable him to do what he was ap- 
pointed to do. We recognize him as a great 
man of letters and one of the greatest con- 
tributors to the literature of his time.” 

The belief that, although children made 
favorite subject matter for his poems, he 
did not like children was dismissed by Mr. 
Nicholson, who asserted that Riley had a 
great love in his heart for them. He said 
mothers would appear before Riley with 
children wk» bored him with recitations of 
his poems. 

The Riley program at the library also 
marked the twelfth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the building. Vocal and harp num- 
bers were included in the program. Luther 
L. Dickerson, librarian, presided. 

More than seventy persons attended the 
eighteenth anniversary celebration, Nov. 
1st, of the Hawthorne Branch library, 70 
North Mount street. Meredith Nicholson, 
Albert Stump and Luther Dickerson, city 
librarian, made addresses, and a program 
of music and readings was presented. Mrs. 
Helen Miller, librarian, and Miss Hazel 
Smith, assistant, had charge of arrange- 
ments. 

One of the first branch library publica- 
tions in this city is being published semi- 
monthly by the Madison avenue branch li- 
brary for school children. 

Closer relation between the public library 
and school children is sought through the 
publication, known as the Junior Citizen. 
It contains general information regarding 
activities of the branch and new book lists. 
An additional feature will be news from the 
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eight schools served by the library. A re- 
porter is being appointed at each school to 
take care of school news. 

Miss Truth Wakeman is editor and Miss 
Bernice Kiefer is assistant editor. Issues 
will appear on the first and fifteenth of each 
month. 

Joe L. Norris has accepted a position in 
the manuscript division of the Library of 
Congress. He has degrees from Northwest- 
ern and Harvard universities where he has 
specialized in history. 

Miss Miriam Cosand, Butler university 
student, and a librarian at the Madison ave- 
nue branch of the public library, has been 
awarded the annual Witter Bynner poetry 
prize of $50 for the best undergraduate 
verse of the year. 

Twelve young women have begun the 
library training course offered by the public 
library this year. Those who have passed 
satisfactory comprehensive entrance exami- 
nations are: Mary J. Armstrong, Helen 
Brown, Helen Chandler, Mary E. Davidson, 
Sarah Goldstein, Mary E. Irwin, Helen I. 
Kinsey, Dorothy Lawson, Ethel Malloch, 
Ruth Shanks, Esther Thornton and Jean 
Vestal. Of this number eleven have had 
college training and seven have A. B. de- 
grees. Miss Mary Davidson has attended 
the Chateau Mort Clois at Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, and the American high school in 
Paris, and Miss Esther Thornton, who has 
spent seven years in musical study, was a 
pupil of Vilonat in New York, and at the 
American Conservatory of Music in Chicago. 

The purpose of this course is to train 
students for efficient service in the Indian- 
apolis public library and to develop in each 
individual the desirable qualifications for 
general library work. There is no tuition 
or salary for this training. The course 
covers a period of six months, beginning in 
October and ending in April. 

The Irvington Union of Clubs have given 
to the Irvington branch library a self-por- 
trait by William Forsyth. The artist spoke 
on How I came to paint this portrait. Other 
speakers were L. L. Dickerson and Wilbur 
Peat, the director of the John Herron Art 
Institute. 
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Miss Mary Binford, Columbia ’29, joined 
the staff of the State library as first assist- 
ant in the catalog division. Before going to 
Columbia Miss Binford was in the reference 
division for a year. Miss Lois Patton of 
Greensburg is a new general assistant, also. 


Inwood. Lucille Jane Erwin is attending 
the Wisconsin library school. 


Marion. For the celebration of Book 
Week by the public library Mrs. H. T. Frier- 
mood, formerly Miss Elizabeth Hamilton, 
wrote a short play entitled Two more library 
cards, which was given at the children’s 
story hour. 


Martinsville. New lighting fixtures were 
installed in time for Book Week. Another 
feature adopted in the library is the display 
of art exhibits from the public schools. The 
art supervisor of the schools changes the 
exhibits every two weeks and they receive 
much attention from patrons. 

Miss Esther Stallman, who has been em- 
ployed in Flint, Mich., resigned last spring 
for a trip of several months abroad. On 
her return in the fall she went to Belling- 
ham, Wash., as reference librarian in the 
State normal school there. 


Mishawaka. Miss Ella Hodges has been 
‘chosen as librarian of the public library to 
succeed Miss Flora Case. Miss Hodges is a 
graduate of Purdue university and the IIli- 
nois library school. Upon graduation Miss 
Hodges was appointed to a position in the 
Indianapolis public library where she served 
both in the main library and the branches 
for several years. For the last two years, 
she has been in the Extension division of the 
Illinois state library, working as field rep- 
resentative, organizing and assisting public 
libraries throughout the state. 


Monticello. Two new features introduced 
into the Book Week observance proved so 
successful that it is thought they should 
continue as annual events. A library tea 
was given Thursday afternoon with the 
ladies of the board in charge. On Saturday 
evening a book review meeting was held. 
It was conducted in an informal manner 
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but a dozen important books were discussed 
by leading citizens and some of the board 
members called on for remarks. 


Muncie. The play The enchanted door, 
by Marjorie Barrow, was sponsored by the 
public library and put on in the Y. W. C. A. 
gymnasium by pupils of the Harrison school 
as part of Book Week observance. Two 
motion pictures Heidi of the Alps and Pin- 
nochio were also shown. 

Miss Helen Ryan has been named as as- 
sistant in the extension department of the 
public library. 


North Manchester. The second story of 
the public library has been converted into a 
children’s room from an Assembly room. 
It was used for meetings so occasionally 
that the board considered it would be of 
greater use for a regular library depart- 
ment and would much relieve the crowded 
conditions of the main reading rooms. 


Plymouth. The public library held an 
exhibition of pictures in November. Sev- 
eral Marshall county artists displayed pic- 
tures, including Edgar and Catherine Dun- 
lap, Crews Warnacutt and Lethe Carmer 
Ponader. 


Rushville. One feature of the Book Week 
program was the publication daily of book 
reviews written by the librarian. A col- 
umn or more was taken each day to tell 
about the new books for all classes of read- 
ers. The cumulative value of their regular 
appearance was effective. 


South Bend. A new branch library is 
being planned for the northwest section of 
the city. It will be in charge of Miss Lu- 
cille Gerber with Miss Julia Jaquith as as- 
sistant. 

The outstanding event of Book Week was 
the appearance of Miss Jessie Gay Van 
Cleave of the A. L. A. before the Mothers’ 
Department of the Woman’s club. Princi- 
pals and teachers in public and parochial 
schools were specially invited to hear Miss 
Van Cleave. 

Miss Josephine Burnett, for two years 
associate librarian at Rockville has joined 
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the Children’s department staff at the Cen- 
tral library. 

Miss Florence Barry of Oak Park, Illinois, 
has joined the staff of the Adult department 
of the Main library. Miss Barry served as 
librarian at Forest Park, Ill., for seven 
years and spent the past year in Pittsburgh 
taking the year’s work at the Carnegie li- 
brary school. 

Miss Margaret Beatty of the public library 
left this fall to attend Wittenberg college. 
Miss Hazel Burkhart was married in August 
to Wilbur Foster. She will continue tem- 
porarily as assistant at the Virginia M. 
Tutt branch. 


Spencer. Miss Rachel Agg has resigned 
as librarian to go to Kansas City, Mo., as 
branch librarian. Mrs. Martha Hays Wey- 
mouth has temporarily taken the position. 
She was formerly in the Hinsdale, Ill, 
library before her marriage and removal to 
Spencer. 


Tipton. The public library has instituted 
an excellent plan for the development of 
interest in its community. Under this ar- 
rangement paintings by leading Indiana art- 
ists will be exhibited, one each month, at the 
library, under the title Picture of the month. 
Thus there is being awakened an interest 
not only in the wide field of art, but in the 
works of native artists, which is invariably 
stimulating to production. The paintings 
displayed so far have been an autumn land- 
scape by Hallie Prow of Bloomington, lent 
by the artist; an Italian scene by William 
Potter, lent by the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute; and a painting by J. V. Cariana, of 
Brown county. The American Magazine of 
Art commenting on Mrs. Matthews’ plan 
say that it “possesses potentialities in the 
development of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion.” 


West Lafayette. Purdue university library 
has added three new assistants. Miss Leona 
G. Krehbiel of Moundridge, Kansas, a grad- 
uate of the Kansas state Agricultural col- 
lege in 1926, and Illinois library school, 
1929, is reference assistant. Miss Eleanore 
A. Cammack of Greencastle, DePauw, 1928, 
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and Illinois library school is order assistant 
and Miss Esther Schlundt of Columbia, Mo., 
is general assistant. She is a graduate of 
the University of Missouri, 1927, and the 
Illinois library school. 


THE LIBRARY TRUSTEE 


The library trustee holds a very fine posi- 
tion, 

He draws no pay so he has no competition. 

His duties are light; all they ask him to do 

Is to make one dollar do the full work of 
two. 

He must censor all the books, for none must 
offend 


Lest the wrath of the righteous on his head 
descend. 

He takes the blame for all the rules, for 
when some folks protest 

The librarian sweetly murmurs, “Well, the 
board thinks it best—” 


The mayor blames the library if taxes are 
too great, 

The public scolds if some new books are 
bought a little late. 

It’s an enviable job, and full grateful one 
should be 

To have received appointment as a library 
trustee. 

—South Dakota Library Bulletin. 


When Janet reads Hans Andersen 
Or Grimm or Peter Pan, why then 
The world where daughters sweep and sew 
And cook and knit, is gone—and lo, 
The age of magic blooms again 
When Janet reads! 


The dragon flames within his den, 

Princesses masquerade as men, 

And to the sky the beanstalks grow 
When Janet reads! 


From many and many a golden pen 
These visions come before her ken: 
Then wonder-wide her brown eyes glow— 
“Oh, Daddy, is it really so? 
And did the tailor kill all ten?”— 
When Janet reads! 
—Christopher Morley. 














